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— >. has more to do with gaining and holding 
reader interest than any other one factor. It 
is true that a large measure of Southwestern 
Aviation’s success rests upon the fact that it is 
the primary regional publication—the ONLY 
journal for aeronautics in the South and South- 
west. Yet without the consistent and conscien- 
tious preparation and dissemination of appro- 
priate, timely, informative and interesting copy, 
Southwestern Aviation could not boast of 
COMPLETE coverage of the advertiser’s mar- 
kets in its broad field of distribution. 

Aeronauts represent a distinct unit of 
America’s highly integrated purchasing power. 
They represent a quality market. For their 
permanent diet of reading material they de- 
mand copy gathered and prepared with fore- 


thought and responsibility. 


During 1935, Southwestern Aviation will 
continue to maintain its high standard estab- 
lished in 1934. It will ever be on the alert to 


improve its copy for its quality market. 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Founded August 1, 1927. 

Owns its own airport of 100 acres. 

Has 14 buildings with a total floor area 
of 119,352 square feet (2% acres) all 
devoted to school purposes. 

3 dormitories and a cafeteria are oper- 
ated for Parks students. 

Has 10 training planes on the line, rang- 
ing from the low-wing Kinner up to 
the Lockheed Vega. 

Offers complete course in radio beam and 
instrument flying. 

Offers three 2-year courses (96 weeks) 
leading to Bachelor of Science degrees 
in Aviation Administration; Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering; Aviation Mechanics. 

Faculty of 22 composed of specialists in 
various fields of aviation. 

A total personnel of 42 people. 

Enrollment of 197 at beginning of Fall 
term. 

1,202 graduates. 

47,000 hours flight experience. 

1,391 planes and 372 motors repaired and 
rebuilt in our shops. 

Graduates with every leading aeronauti- 
cal concern in America and in many 
foreign countries. 








Approved by U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
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THIS WIRE MEANT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ANOTHER 
MASTER MECHANICS’ GRADUATE 


H. D. Stiles, who completed his work at Parks Air College in 
October, had used the Master Mechanics’ Flight Course to make 
himself a “first class Airplane and Engine Mechanic,” so he ful- 
filled the requirements specified in the telegram. 












He is now on an aerial surveying tour, for the Coast Geodetic 
Bureau, which will cover a large part of the United States. 


“I am responsible for the operation and maintenance of the air- 
craft, a Stinson Model R with all modern equipment, at all times,” 
he writes. “Our chief pilot is Mr. Jos. Read who is a graduate of 
your blind flying course under Mr. Gruen.” 


“I want to take this opportunity to thank you,” he adds in his 
letter to Oliver L. Parks, “for both your cooperation and the train- 
ing I received at your school, which I cannot praise too highly.” 

Another recent graduate writes from the Glenn L. Martin plant: 
“T am now working in the painting and finishing department. I 
have been given an exceptional opportunity to make good. I am 
doing all the different kinds of work and will soon be given a 
chance to qualify for the position of Assistant Foreman. I have 
been working on the large flying boats for Pan American Airways. 
They certainly are large and beautiful planes. Thanking you for 
all you have done for me, I remain a Parks Booster.” 


These men, with hundreds of others, started their careers in 
aviation by first investigating the opportunities for thorough 


aeronautical education and .training offered them by Parks Air 


College. You can start yours in the same way. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below, and the Parks catalog and Out- 
line of Courses will be sent you at once. The mailing of this coupon 
will be your entry into the aviation industry. 


PARKS’ AIR COLLEGE 





SEC. 1 SWA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL 





CHECK HERE 









“SKYWARD HO!” ~ 7 | Age 


Our 44-page catalogue, 
completely describing 
Parks Air College and Address 
Parks training, will be 
sent free on request. 


for special information on 

the course that interests you: 
Executive Transport Pilots’ 
Master Mechanics’ Flight 
A. & E. Mechanics’ 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Limited Commercial Pilots’ 
Aviation Business 
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Southwestern AVIATION 


Editorials and Comments 


The Thirty-Hour Week 


"seen YUS attempts have been made from time to 
time in the halls of Congress to bring about a 
thirty-hour week for all industry. It appears highly 
probable that the proposal will again be heard and 
might even reach the stage of active legislation in the 
new Congress 

There is no doubt but that the unemployment prob- 
lem is the most serious problem of our day. Yet we 
are not so sure that the blanket thirty-hour week is 
the cure-all which its champions guarantee. Many 
consider it a means of bringing relief to the unem 
ployed, a “share-the-work” plan that will break the 
depression and be a factor in the solution of a perma 
nent unemployment situation. In these arguments, 
crusaders for the thirty-hour week do not differentiate 
between industries. Herein lies the danger of the pro 
posal for aviation 

We do not believe that the aviation industry can 
be straight-jacketed with all industry. The very nature 
of the labor involved, the arrangement of manufactur 
ing units and the requirements of different processes 
and duties of production and services will not suit 
themselves to an inflexible working schedule that also 
applies, for example, to coal mines, or to steel and 
textile mills 

It seems the proper approach would be for each 
industry to decide its own working week and work 
diligently for complete harmony between production 
requirements and man power, absorbing its proportion 
ate share of workers in the light of its ability and in 
respect to worker welfare. 

The blanket thirty-hour week proposal for all indus 
try should be defeated. Especially should aviation do 
all in its power to vehemently discourage the adoption 
of such a measure. 


Across the Pacific 


ARLY this year, new trade routes through the air 

will be projected over the Pacific Ocean in the 
direction of China. Experimental service will be in- 
augurated between the United States and Canton, 
bringing China within sixty hours of our Pacific Coast. 
The service represents the initial bid of international 
aviation for the transpacific transport trade. 

Pan American Airways will launch the service over 
an 8,780-mile route: California to Hawaii; Hawaii to 
Midway; Midway to Wake; Wake to Guam; Guam to 
Manila, P. I.; Manila to Canton. The longest over- 
water hop will be the 2,400-mile leg from the West 
Coast to Hawaii. The new Martin flying boats with a 
cruising range far beyond the longest leg of the route 
will be used. They have been tested and proved highly 
successful. They were constructed especially for long 
hauls over water and it is hoped that no person will 
ever again attempt a transpacific flight in a land plane. 


The recent Ulm tragedy which followed similar 
tragedies of years back should convince all that land 
planes for extended water voyages are too hazardous 
even when trail blazing. It is unfair to aviation to 
permit such foolhardy over-water flights in equipment 
not intended for the service, especially flights from 
the mainland to far-flung islands. When the single- 
motored land plane gets off course and runs out of 
fuel the press screams the tragedy in headlines; and 
the public does not distinguish between bona fide com- 
mercial ventures and those purely stunt flights that 
contribute little, even if successful, to aviation’s devel- 
opment. 


The GHQ 


HE first major step in the modernization of our 

air arm—a direct result of Baker Board recommen- 
dations—-has been announced by Secretary of War 
Dern. All Air Corps tactical units have been divorced 
from the control of commanding officers in nine corps 
areas and are centralized into one effective unit: the 
General Headquarters Air Force, under the direct con- 
trol of the Chief of Staff. 

The new unit is divided into three wings. The 
Southern wing is headquartered at Fort Crockett, 
Texas; the Pacific wing at Hamilton Field, California, 
and the Atlantic wing at Langley Field, Virginia. The 
previously scattered combat units, operating under a 
top-heavy system of too many commanders and a pre- 
ponderance of red tape, well-nigh precluded any cen- 
tralized control or the efficient operation of all combat 
air forces as a single, complete military weapon. 

With approximately 1,000 planes represented in the 
new unit, the plan should not only result in greater 
efhciency but definitely enhance the striking power and 
increase the mobility of the Air Corps, now emerging 
from the dust and cobwebs of antediluvian military 


methods. 


Code Authority 


ALLOTS have been sent out to registered members 

of the industry for the election of three members 
to each district’s Regional Code Authority. The three 
individuals receiving the greatest number of votes in 
each district will form the regional body. They in turn 
will select a member for representation in the National 
Code Authority. 

Every region should be represented and every repre- 
sentative should be chosen by merit of experience and 
ability to serve. The election of the wrong men will 
add more difficulties to the present hiatus. The election 
of an enlightened group will result in close co-opera- 
tion of the industry with those functions of NRA that 
might become permanent. The right men will bring 
about reasonable measures, eliminate possibility of un- 
fair trade practices, minimize destructive competition 
and lay a firmer foundation for future development. 
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Southwestern AVIATION 


rom the Log of a Sportsman Pilot 


By Dr. John D. Brock 


the famous Kansas Citian considers our sphere of the air and 


makes a few comparisons, advances a few ideas. His log of flight experience 


extends over many years. His views are pertinent, timely, succinct. 


M* INTEREST in aviation dates back to the Dark 
Ages of the pre-Lindbergh era. Although it was 
not until 1923 that I purchased my first plane, I have 
since piloted various types of aircraft a matter of 
some half-million mi ind it has required something 
more than 4,700 hours in the air to accomplish what 
I like to think of as an interesting journey, marked 
quite definitely along the course by the milestones of 


aviation progress 


If the number of passengers carried each month by 
the transport iirlines may be considered an accurate 
barometer of layman interest, it is obvious that the 
traveling public has finally accepted the airplane as a 
common carrier. The occasional mishaps no longer 
receive the unwarranted and unfair publicity which 
the press was at one time ever on the alert to accord 
air accidents of even a minor sort. The public is en 
titled to know the facts when a disastrous accident 
befalls an airliner, and now that the Bureau of Air 
Commerce has seen fit to divulge the findings of acci 
dent investigation boards for publication, crashes are 
reported in a manner entirely devoid of artificial color 
ing. As a result, the airlines now have at least an 
even break with the railroad and steamship, and the 
deserved confidence of the public in air transportation 


! 
is steadily increasing 


Credit and Discredit 


Progress in the various branches of the aviation 
industry has gone ahead at an incredible rate. It is 


> 


dificult to realize that in 1927 the airlines had no easy 
task in making good a hundred mile an hour schedule, 
and that today these same carriers operate equipment 
capable of transporting much greater loads at twice 
the speed! While too much credit cannot be given the 
designers and builders of transport aircraft and the 
airline operators, the same, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of a number of other divisions of the industry 


As a private pilot who flys his own plane, I presume 


I fall into that vague category rather inaccurately de- 
scribed as “sportsman pilot.” Naturally, my observa- 
tions and comment is made from the viewpoint of the 


private flyer, or sportsman pilot, if you prefer. 


It was more than five years ago when I made the 
first of a subsequently consecutive number of flights; 
at least one every day, and frequently more. Inevitably, 
I have come into personal contact with many problems 
which do not ordinarily confront the average sports- 
man pilot. My hobby of flying has taken me over 
every state in the nation, and has, I believe, given me 
an unusually complete conception and actual knowl- 
edge of the development of the aviation industry from 
the individua! pilot’s viewpoint. It is this knowledge 
and experience that is the underlying basis of my re- 
mark pertaining to the somewhat desultory progress of 
that portion of the aviation industry dealing with the 
private flyer. It might be well, at this point, to go a 


little into detail 


Price 


If one has the means to do so, it is possible today to 
purchase a very good light airplane; and by light air- 
plane, I do not refer to the “power glider” type, but 
to those several excellent two- to four-place single- 
engine aircraft now on the market, and which do not 
require more than a very ordinary ability as a pilot 
to fly safely. It would require a pilot of much keener 
perspicacity than I possess to find serious fault with 
the flying qualities or comfort of any of these ships. 
The single drawback is initial cost. And therein lies a 
problem of gargantuan proportions for our leading 
aircraft manufacturers to solve. The thought is ger- 
mane in my mind that until the price of airplanes of 
this type is brought within reach of those who are 
able to purchase a good automobile, private flying must 
remain the pleasure of a much too-limited group. Let 
the small, fast, safe, and comfortable plane be placed 
within reach of the man of average means, and from 
that day on I do not hesitate to predict that indi- 
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BROCK AND WACOS 


Known the world over for his unequaled record of consecutive flights, at least one a day for over five years, Dr. Brock (inset) is one 
of America’s most distinguished sportsman pilots. A practitioner of regular and consistent flight, he is at the same time an inspired and 
informed crusader for private ownership of aircraft and the practical, every-day utility of airplanes as a logical means of transportation 
and an unlimited source of genuine pleasure. Distinct from the enthusiasts of the boom era, he harbors no aeronautical allusions, no~ 


dons the familiar rose-colored glasses when advancing the cause. 


vidual flying will stride forward with seven-league 


b« ots. 


Facilities 


While the number of established airports has slowly 
though steadily increased, there are still great areas 
where it is difficult, and in some cases impossible, to 
find an airport with aircraft servicing facilities. The 
latest report of the Bureau of Air Commerce states 
that there are 2,554 established airports in the United 
States. Of this number, 835 do not have service equip- 
ment, and only 646 are available for night landings, 
or “lighted airports.” Safe flying is a natural corollary 
of airport and service availability. Consequently, it is 
frequently impossible to fly “airline” between distant 
points because of the absence along the course of good 
landing fields, fuel supply, or mechanical aid if neces- 
sary. Appropriations by the CWA for airport devel- 
opment have been of great help, and it is to be hoped 
that this aid to aviation will not be withdrawn. 


Those of us who fly principally in the central and 
southwestern sections of the United States are blessed 
with almost ideal flying terrain, and in this respect 
we are much more fortunate than our brothers in other 
parts of the country who casually skim over high peaks, 
vast areas of timber, and trackless swamps. As a 
stimulant for jaded sectional enthusiasm, I might sug- 
gest a trip through the Pacific Northwest, a hop across 
New England, or a jaunt through the South. One 
invariably returns to a real appreciation of the fine 


flying country and the natural landing fields of the 
Southwest. 


Airmarking 


There is one way in which every pilot can do his 
bit for the cause,——in the proper airmarking of cities, 
towns and villages. In the years that I have flown, I 
have been fortunate enough to interest more than eight 
hundred towns in properly marking some easily seen 
local structure so that a pilot flying above might easily 
check his position. All of us who have the interest of 
aviation at heart can be of real assistance by seeing 
that the city in which we live, no matter how small, is 
properly identified. Such identification is of real aid to 
the pilot, helps in making communities airminded, and 
provides real advertising which any progressive locality 
is glad to have. 


Let us see that every town from the Mississippi to 
the Mojave, from the Kaw to the Rio Grande, is 
properly identified, and in this practical way show the 
rest of the country that the Southwest is still the nat- 
ural center of flying activity in the United States. 


With our unlimited natural resources, the steady 
recuperation of industry, the establishment of new 
enterprises, the influx of fresh capital and a concen- 
tration of military training fields on our soil, the 
Southwest should experience an aeronautical develop- 
ment unparalleled by any other section of the United 
States. There are many ways in which all of us might 
contribute to this development and among the first in 
importance is the continued establishment of and im- 
provement in facilities for the private flyer. 








The A.C. C. 


Southwestern AVIATION 


By Leighton W. Rogers 


Beginning a series of informative articles, detailing the organizations within American Aviation, this, the first, pre- 
pared by the Executive Vice President of the Industry's Chamber of Commerce, sketches its plan and purpose, 


its activities and policy. 


Charter and Purposes 


HE Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer 

ica, Inc., is the national trade association of the 
American aviation industry. It was incorporated un 
der the laws of the State of New York in 1919 and 
came actively into being in 1921. Its purposes are 
best described by quoting from its constitution: 

‘(a). To provide an organization for the inter 
change of ideas, thoughts and suggestions concerning 
aeronautics in all its branches; to encourage the growth 
and understanding of all things pertaining to aeronau 
tics, and to develop new and useful devices therein or 
auxiliary thereto: to perform all the functions properly 
pertaining to a Board of Trade in securing the healthy 
growth and use of aircraft as a means of commerce, 
of sport or pleasure, and to foster the development of 
the aircraft industry and kindred trades, so that there 
may be a flourishing and vigorous aircraft industry and 
trained personnel as a reserve for national defense. 

“(b). To provide an organization for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Government of the United 
States or any branch thereof when the welfare of the 
public and the industry can be served; to co-operate 
with the federal, state, municipal and foreign govern- 
ments, or any organization engaged in the proper de 
velopment of aeronautics, and to secure the enactment 
of proper laws affecting the same 

“(c). To originate, collect, publish and disseminate 
ideas, thoughts and suggestions, relating to aeronautics, 
to co-ordinate as far as possible all efforts toward the 
dissemination of reliable aeronautical information, and 
to distribute among its members information concern 
f members or of persons, firms or 


ing the standing « 
corporations engaged in similar lines of business. 

“(d). To organize, manage, direct or sanction aero 
nautical expositions, exhibitions or flying meets 

“(e). To procure uniformity in the customs and 
usages of trade and commerce among its members and 
all persons, firms or corporations having a common 
trade, business or professional interest in aeronautics; 
to reform, correct and adjust any and all abuses which 
may arise relative thereto 

“(f). To arbitrate, adjust and settle any and all 
differences which may arise among its members or be- 
tween its members and other persons, firms or corpora- 
tions 

“(g). To acquire and dispose of such property as 
the purposes of the corporation shall require, subject 
always to such limitations as are prescribed by law.” 


Membership 


The membership rolls are open without discrimina- 
tion to any legitimate business undertaking, and to 


any individual, financially or professionally concerned 
with flying. From the beginning it has represented 
the great majority of all such interests. 

On January 1, 1934, the Chamber had as members 
139 companies and similar organizations. They repre- 
sented by value 94% of the aircraft and 99.6% of 
the aircraft engines produced by the entire industry. 

In the air transport phase of the industry, the 
Chamber membership represented 89% of the mileage 
flown annually and 92% of the personnel employed. 

The Chamber membership also includes operators of 
airports, flying schools and aircraft and equipment 
dealers. The number of such members, however, is 
not sufhcient to make the association representative of 
that phase of the industry. 

The Chamber membership includes small companies 
as well as nearly all the large organizations. Among 
the twenty-two aircraft and eight engine manufactur- 
ing companies on its rolls, five and four, respectively, 
are small, having a production of less than $50,000 
annually. The membership is also country-wide, em- 
bracing companies in the East, South, Mid-West, West 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

A careful investigation of the Chamber has been 
made by the Legal Division and the Trade Association 
Division of the National Recovery Administration in 
Washington, and it has been declared to be highly 
representative of the manufacturing and transport 
phases of the industry. 


Activities 

The most important activities of the Chamber are: 

It promotes flying, both scheduled transport and 
private, both in co-operation with U. S. Government 
agencies and independently. 

It assembles facts about aeronautics, statistical and 
otherwise, and makes them available to qualified users 
for the good of the industry. 

It fosters group meetings within the industry for 
exchange of information and practices designed - to 
improve efficiency in the industry. 

It publishes the Aircraft Year Book, the official trade 
annual publication. 

It sanctions aeronautical expositions and aircraft 
shows promoted through its subsidiary, Aeronautical 
Exposition Corporation. 

It is the headquarters for the Air Transport Code 
Authority and the Aijrcraft Manufacturing Code 
Authority. 


Organization 
The work of the Chamber is performed by a staff 
directed by a president and executive vice president in 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Flying Clipper 
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By E. W. Walsh 











FLYING CLIPPER NUMBER 7 


In December test flights, Pan American’s new Martin Flying 


fected design, performance, and beauty. Cruising in the 160 m. p. h. 


Boat surpassed the expectations of the aeronautical world by its per- 
range, the monster clipper is capable of carrying fifty-four people 


over three thousand miles non-stop in addition to pay loads of mail and freight. 


VER the waters at the mouth of Middle River 


in Baltimore on December 20th some four score 
members of the aviation world witnessed the maiden 
flight of the giant flying boat that has been two years 
in the making by the Glenn L. Martin Company. 
Flying Clipper No. 7, contracted for by Pan American 
Airways and two more clippers like it, is the largest 
heavier-than-air flying machine ever built in the United 
States. Those present at the baptismal flight of the 
gigantic sky cruiser marvelled at its performance. Glen 
L. Martin's countenance was wreathed in smiles after 
the giant effected a graceful take-off and soared into 
the air. 


Maiden Flight 


On the day of the initial flight, the weather was not 
the best for a flight test but all interests appeared eager 
to see the results of two years of painstaking construc- 
tion work. Negotiating the removal of the plane from 
the plant to the river in double quick time, she under- 
went such experiments as were necessary to test her 
for trim and balance, including wing-walking and other 
operations by the ground crew. In compliance with 
the request of Pan American that anchorage experi- 
ments be made, heavy buckets were hung as drag 
anchors from the tips of the spacious wings. 

William K. Ebel, engineer and test pilot of the 
Martin Company, and L. C. McCarthy, project engi- 
neer and assistant pilot, put the new Clipper through 
all her ground and flight tests. 

After taxiing demonstrations, Chief Pilot Ebel 
brought the plane to the line of take-off. The huge 


craft took off in nine seconds, requiring an estimated 
take-off run of but three hundred yards. After a 
series of take-offs and landings, Ebel put the plane 
through rigid flight tests at various altitudes, and on 
the final flight, remained aloft almost an hour, cruising 
along at an estimated speed of 160 m. p. h. 

On the subsequent flights, Pan American has stipu- 
lated that the Clipper must be landed with motors 
dead, taken off with but three of the powerful engines 
in action and flown with but two of them. The con- 
tracting airline also requires that for acceptance the 
craft must satisfactorily pass between fifty and sixty 
hours over water, must make a round-trip flight to 
Miami and must undergo a safe landing in the heaviest 
of seas. If all goes well, the gigantic transport will 
probably be put in the proposed Pacific service. The 
second Martin Clipper is scheduled for delivery in the 
spring and the third sometime next winter. 


Design and Performance 


The design of the Flying Clipper No. 7 came from 
basic specifications furnished by Pan American. The 
construction is of aluminum alloy and steel. Instead 
of pontoons the ship is equipped with “sea wings” 
which not only keep it on level keel while in the water 
but contribute much towards the same result while 
in flight. Powered by four Pratt & Whitney double- 
row Wasp geared and supercharged engines driving 
three-bladed Hamilton Standard Constant Speed 
controllable pitch propellers, the plane develops 
3,600 horsepower. Top speed is estimated to be 180 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Pilot of the Swamps 


By Larry J. Fisher 


The air lines must cruise around the marshlands of southwestern Louisiana; but pilot 
Glynne Jones takes to the swamps in the ordinary course of his profession, 


id) XCTORS make professional calls on human be- 
often by airplanes, but down in 
southwestern Louisiana, Glynne Jones, “pilot of the 
swamps,” has developed a similar service with cows 
for patients. Working in conjunction with Drs. W. S. 
nd Louis Leonpacher of the Lafayette, 
Louisiana, Animal Hospital, Jones has found a unique 
ind profitable application for the airplane, combining 
his flight ability with an almost uncanny knowledge 
of the treacherous swamp country of the southwestern 
sector of the Pelican State 
Every year, from March to June, the two veteran 
veterinarians are mighty busy administering anthrax 
cattle that pasture in the isolated marsh 
lands. Approximately 2,000 head per day are prop- 
erly vaccinated during the “open season.” Time is the 
important factor involved. Hundreds of thousands of 
cattle must be vaccinated in a few brief months. And 
they have found the airplane invaluable for this phase 


beings quite 


Hornsby at 


vaccine t 


of their practice 

The plane used for the unique service is a KR Fair 
child 21, Kinner powered and appropriately named 
“The Marsh Hen Necessity, in this case, is the 
mother of discovery instead of invention, and Glynne 
Jones has discovered his own airports in the expansive 
The country is almost en- 
tirely inaccessible by automobile, some points can be 


1 } 
marsh and sw imp lands 


reached by car only after three days of tiresome travel 
but with the airplane, penetration to the spheres of 
operation is a matter of very few hours. In some 


sections it was formerly necessary to travel by “marsh 
ry 1 peculiar looking old Model T Ford, perched 
high in the air on five-foot wheels. Since the advent 
of aviation under the guidance ot Jones, the marsh 
‘hangared™ at Cameron and seldom 


bug 


buggy remains 
Sees Service 
Many of Jones’ landing fields are so remote from 
towns that names have had to be invented for them 
such names as Corn Cob, Bay Field, and one, because 
Old Man Tupper had a cross-roads general merchan- 
dise store on the location, has been designated as Tup 
per's Store. In addition to the operations headquarters 
at the Fafayette Airport, the Marsh Hen makes regu: 
lar scheduled landings at Pine Island, Cameron, Creole, 
Grand Chenier, Marsh Island, Mulberry, Chenier Au 
Tigre, Turtle Island and Bay Field along the Gulf 
of Mexico. Farther inland, the doctors pay calls at 
St. Martinsville in the famous Teche country, Avery 
Island, Jeanerette, Rayne, Jennings, Welsh, Eunice, 
Estherwood and Cow Island. At many of these spots 
wind socks and other airport conveniences have been 
recently provided and the citizens of those tiny com- 
munities take pride in maintaining their respective 


“airports,” more so than many of our so-called pro- 
gressive cities. 

Marsh landings are tricky and dangerous. From the 
air, it is impossible to gauge the depth of the water 
under the tall grass. In some places it may be only 
a few inches deep, while in others if a landing were 
made, the conveyance might sink completely out of 
sight. Dr. Leonpacher spares no words in praise of 
Glynne Jones’ flying ability, his keen eyesight and 
knowledge that enables consistent safe landings. Flying 
with Jones for several years, he testifies that the “pilot 
of the swamps” has never failed once to set the Fair- 
child down in the right place. 

There are no roads through this desolate section of 
Louisiana. The only mode other than air travel is by 
means of the waterways and tiny pirogues—a skittish 
little boat, perhaps a distant cousin to the Venetian 
gondola, which the Louisiana Cajun paddles, standing 
up, with one long oar. Incidentally, the native Lou- 
isiana pilots advise the stranger to stick close to the 
waterways when flying across the marshes. The water- 
ways are the highways and in the event of a forced 
landing, one can be “rescued” with a pirogue. Other- 
wise, one may never be found! The scheduled airlines 
are prone to detour around the swamps of Southern 
Louisiana. 

Augmenting the rapid transportation afforded by 
the airplane for the Lafayette Animal Hospital, a fleet 
of five automobiles is maintained. Each car is num- 
bered, with the numbers painted as large as possible 
on the car tops and are most useful in the elaborate 
and efficient operations schedule worked out by the vet- 
erinarians. For example, Jones will take off in the 
morning with Dr. Leonpacher and make several calls 
at points accessible only to the airplane. He will leave 
the doctor at another point to continue his vaccina- 
tions and fly back to the highway. There he spots the 
car, identified by its roof number, and locates Dr. 
Hornsby. This doctor probably has visited several sta- 
tions by automobile, and Jones lands at a convenient 
spot adjacent to the highway and picks up the doctor 
to fly him on to the next airplane stop. The car is 
returned to Lafayette, perhaps by an employee, for a 
fresh supply of vaccine, or to other points of operation 
to pick up other veterinarians in the field. 

The system has worked out so well that in one day's 
rounds the doctors are able to vaccinate some 2,000 
head of cattle. In the limited season of 1934 they 
administered vaccine to over 46,000 head of cattle in 
their territory. 

As a result of all this flying about with Jones, both 
veterinarians have become natural converts to the gos- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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New Equipment 


The 14-A Western Electric Transmitter 


HE Western Electric 14-A Radio Transmitter is 

a multi-frequency crystal controlled transmitter for 
telephone, CW or tone telegraph transmission. Select- 
ing any one of ten frequencies by merely twirling a 
telephone dial, waiting an instant for it to return and 
automatically put the carrier on the air is the out- 
standing feature of the equipment, designed for avia- 
tion ground stations and ocean-going vessels. It may 
be pre-adjusted to any ten frequencies within the 
range of 2 to 18.1 megacyclines. Automatic control 
permits the user's voice to put the transmitter on or off 
the air instantly or to shut it down completely after 
an interval of from one to fifteen minutes. 


From 2 to 12 megacycles the new transmitter will 


deliver 400 watts of carrier power, and 300 watts at 
frequencies of from 12 to 18.1 megacycles, with a 
total input power of approximately 3,500 watts. It 
can be operated on CW, MCW or phone with 100 
per cent modulation. Ten quartz plates, one for each 
frequency, maintain the carrier within .025 per cent 
of the assigned frequency. 

The system consist of two units. The rectifier unit 
contains a 200 volt grid bias rectifier, 800 volt and 
2,500 volt plate rectifiers employing mercury vapor 
tubes, an audio amplifier and all the control relays. 
The transmitter unit contains all the radio frequency 
generating and amplifying apparatus together with the 
dialing and switching mechanism. The entire equip- 
ment is completely self-contained and employs no ro- 
tating machinery except a small fan which is used for 
circulating air about the power amplifier tube in the 
transmitter. 

Complete modulation of the transmitting carrier may 
be accomplished with an input as low as —25 db based 
on a reference level of 6 milliwatts. The input level 
may be adjusted to that required for complete modu- 
lation by means of a manual attenuator in the 9-A 
rectifier. 


Selection of Frequencies 


After the transmitter has been set up and adjusted 
for the desired ten frequencies, it is only necessary 
to operate the dial when selecting a particular oper- 
ating frequency. The dial controls a standard tele- 
phone selector switch, which picks out a specific vertical 
rod on the back of the transmitter. The rod is raised 
by a solenoid relay, and operates switches which con- 
nect the proper coil and condenser combination in each 
amplifier stage to their particular operating circuit. A 
dial is mounted on the front panel of the transmitter 
and provision is made for connecting another dial 
which may be installed at a convenient control position. 


Carrier Control 


The transmitter can be operated with push button, 


telegraph key of voice operated carrier control. When 
voice operated carrier control or telegraphy is used, a 
15-A Control Unit is required which may be installed 
in the top of the 9-A Rectifier. With voice control, 
starting and stopping of the carrier is automatically 
accomplished by voice through suitable amplifiers and 
relays in the rectifier unit. 

The carrier is suppressed automatically during un- 
wanted periols. This conserves power and increases 
the effective life of the vacuum tubes. 


Automatic Control Features 


Time delay relays are provided which make com 
plete automatic operation of the transmitter possible 
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14A TRANSMITTER 


Western Electric’s new transmitter was developed primarily 
for aviation ground stations. It permits the selection of any 
one of ten frequencies by simply twirling a telephone dial. 
The front view, partly open, shows the rectifier at the left 
and the transmitter at the right. 
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in push button and voice operated applications. With 
this feature, the channel is released and the high voltage 
and filament voltage are shut off at predetermined in- 
tervals after the transmitter is used. The intervals may 
be from 1 to 15 minutes in duration, and are fixed at 
the time of installation, depending upon the expected 
schedule of operation. When both the high voltage 
and filament voltage are off, a 35 second warming-up 
interval is required for the filament after a frequency 
is dialed before the transmitter is ready for operation. 


If desired for convenience and economy, it is possi 
ble to have the high voltage removed from the trans 
mitting equipment when the predetermined interval 
has elapsed, but to have the filaments remain heated. 
Under this condition, the transmitter is returned to the 
operating condition immediately when a frequency is 


dialed 


Monitoring 


Provision is made for monitoring the quality of the 
outgoing speech in the transmitter output circuit. The 
speech quality observed at the transmitter location by 
the use of this feature gives the operator a positive 


check on the quality of the actual transmission. 


HE various stages of the transmitter consist of a 

crystal oscillator, two intermediate buffer amplifier 
stages, which may function either as amplifiers or 
doublers, depending upon the frequency used, a modu 
lating amplifier which is preceded by two audio stages 
in the 9-A Rectifier, and a power amplifier. With the 
exception of the oscillator and final radio frequency 
amplifier, the tubes used in the high frequency ampli 
her units are of the shield grid type. This eliminates 
the necessity for neutralizing, except in the power am 
plifier stage, which is properly neutralized at the fac- 
tory. Each frequency has its own crystal and a set of 
interstage and output coils. 


A self-starting, synchronous motor is located in the 
crystal oscillator chassis and two indicator lights which 
are in parallel with this motor are mounted on the 
front of the transmitter. The motor is energized by 
the 12 volt supply for the quartz plates, and when 
the crystals are all properly functioning in their heater 
cycle, the indicator lights flash periodically. Should 
any one crystal fail to operate, the motor, and hence 
the indicator lights remain off until the trouble is cor 
rected. A calibrated disk on the motor shows which 
crystal is at fault 


Antennae 


The output circuit of the 14-A Radio Transmitter 
is designed to terminate in 500 ohms effective resist- 
ance. There are eleven output terminals, ten of which 
are associated with the ten channels, while the remain 
ing one is common to all. With this arrangement, the 
output of the one or more channels may be connected 
directly to the 500 ohm point on one or more half 
wave antennae, or through the use of suitable 100 type 
coupling coils to one or more 500 ohm, 2 wire, balance 
transmission lines, such as would be required by direc- 
tional antennae. In addition to these possible termina- 
tions, one or more channels may be connected directly 
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to a 10-A Tuning Unit, which provides the correct 
coupling to suitable vertical wire antennae. In this 
case, three separate simple vertical conductors, approxi- 
mately 15 feet, 30 feet and 60 feet, respectively, are 
ordinarily used. Any combination of the foregoing 
antenna arrangements may be employed. 


Power Requirements 


The power required for the radio transmitter and 
associated 9-A Rectifier is a 4 KVA, 200 to 240 volt, 
60 cycle, 3 phase, alternating current. When in actual 
operation, the input from the power line is approxi- 
mately 3,500 watts. During periods between trans- 
mission, the power input required is approximately 
1,600 watts, and when the plate voltage is off, due 
to the action of the automatic features, the load is 
approximately 900 watts. 


9-A Rectifier 


The 9-A Rectifier contains all power transformers, 
high and low voltage and grid bias rectifying tubes 
with their associated filter circuits, control relays for 
the automatic energizing of the filament and high volt- 
age circuits in proper sequence, all speech input and 
audio amplifier circuits necessary to completely modu- 
late the associated transmitter and a copper oxide recti- 
fier which furnishes DC power for the operation of 
the microphone and all control relays. A switch is 
provided on the 9-A Rectifier with which any line 
voltage between 200 and 240 volts can be adjusted to 
yield 220 volts + 5% for proper operation of all power 
transformers. This power supply switch can be rotated 
to any one of its positions with full power applied 
without damage to any part of the transmitting appa- 
ratus or without disrupting the operation of the sys- 
tem. The correct position of the switch will be indi- 
cated by a reading of 220 volts on the line voltmeter 
located on the front panel of the rectifier. Keeping the 
voltage within the limits at which the tubes are de- 
signed to operate helps to assure maximum tube life. 


HE 14-A Radio Transmitter and its associated 9-A 

Rectifier are housed in individual metal cabinets. 
The dimensions of each are 83 x 24x29”. Both cabi- 
nets are intended to be fastened to the floor. Doors 
provide complete accessibility from the front. The sides 
and back of each unit are readily removable. 


The various radio frequency stages are assembled on 
chassis which may be readily detached and removed 
through the front doors of the cabinet. Each vacuum 
tube plugs into the chassis associated with its particular 
stage, with the exception of the power amplifier tube, 
which is accessible through the glass panel door on the 
front of the transmitter. 


All necessary fuses and overload relays, together 
with safety switches, are provided to protect both the 
equipment and the operating personnel. 


Adequate ventilation for the 14-A Radio Transmit- 
ter is insured by an exhaust fan in the transmitter 
cabinet. This keeps the air in continuous circulation 
round the vacuum tubes, resistors and other circuit 
components which dissipate heat. 
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The SIE-G Hornet 


RATT & WHITNEY’S latest contribution to the 

field of aeronautical engines is the E Hornet, a 
single-row nine-cylinder fixed radial power plant rated 
at 750 horsepower at 7,000 feet. Approved Type 
Certificate No. 136 has been awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. With a propeller ratio of 3:2, a 
compression ratio of 6.5:1 and a blower gear ratio of 
12:1, the first of the new E Hornet series specifies 
an overall diameter of 54,5,” and an overall length of 
51”. Bare weight is 1,005 pounds. 

Many new design features and improvements advan- 
tageous to performance and efficiency have been dem- 
onstrated through exhaustive dynamometer and flight 
tests, bringing the new Series E Hornet 
into the rank of the Series H Wasp as 
two of the outstanding aeronautical 
developments during the past year. 


Valve Gear Lubrication 

The E Hornet like the H Wasp is 
equipped with automatic valve gear 
lubrication, a device 
which improves start- 
ing, reduces the wear 
of the valve gear, sim- 
plifies the servicing and 
cuts maintenance costs. 
Engine oil under pres- 
sure is fed to a dis- 
tributing groove ma- 
chined in the nose sec- 
tion of the engine and 
thence through meter 
ing ports to the valve 
tappet mechanism. 
From the valve tappet 
it is permitted to flow 
through the push rod 
into the rocker arm 
and then is distributed 
to the various parts in 
the rocker box requir 
ing lubrication. 

After serving its purpose the oil drains by gravity 
through the push rod cover tubes to the crankcase or 
through a newly-designed scavenging ring to a sump 
from where it is pumped back into the oil tank. By 
this means oil is not permitted to collect in the rocker 
boxes either in flight or after the engine is shut down. 
Consequently, the action of the valve gear is at all 
times normal, and starting, particularly in cold weather, 
is made much easier. 


Automatic Oil Temperature Control 

The E Hornet includes as standard equipment a 
thermostatic oil temperature regulator to be incorpo- 
rated in the oil system of any airplane. This device 
automatically regulates the temperature of the oil enter- 
ing the engine to about 68° C., thus relieving the pilot 
of manually controlling the oil temperature. It also 
reduces the warming-up period to about one-half its 










former time. When starting or when the oil is cold 
the valve automatically directs the oil from the scav- 
enging pumps to the bottom of the tank in close prox- 
imity to the suction line. Consequently the warm oil 
coming from the engine is drawn into the suction line 
feeding the engine and is used over again. This process 
continues until the oil entering the engine approaches 
the desired temperature at which time the automatic 
valve begins to direct part of the oil through the oil 
cooler to the top of the tank and the suction line begins 
to draw from the main supply of oil in the tank as well 
as from the supply of hot oil coming from the engine. 
By this means the temperature of the oil entering the 
engine is automatically controlled and, 
in making it unnecessary to warm up the 
’ main body of oil in the tank before take- 
off, the warm-up time is considerably 


reduced. 


Priming and Supercharger 

Priming equipment is now an integral 
part of the engine. It is 
built into the carbu- 
retor and is accom- 
plished by manipulating 
the throttle and mix- 
ture control levers in 
the cockpit. Thus it is 
no longer necessary for 
the airplane manufac 
turer to provide for 
priming by bringing 
fuel lines and pumps 
which invariably leak 
gasoline in the pilot's 
compartment. 

An improved cen- 
trifugal supercharger 
with strengthened im- 
peller drive parts is 
ilso provided. Thedrive 
is of such construction 
that the intermediate 
gears are supported on either side by precision type 
ball bearings. This feature increases the reliability of 
the gears and reduces the loads on the bearings. 

New diffuser passages increase the efficiency of the 
supercharger and provide more uniform distribution 
which results in improved engine performance, longer 
life of the valves, and reduced fuel consumption. 


Cylinder Assemblies 

The improved design and choice of materials in the 
cylinders and parts forming the combustion chambers 
is one of the outstanding developments of the E Hor- 
net. The cylinder is more rugged throughout and by 
means of comparatively deep and closely spaced fins 
in combination with close-fitting baffles satisfactory 
cooling with leaner mixtures is obtained. The barrel 
is manufactured from an improved alloy steel and is 

(Continued on page 32) 
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P.T. NORTON ,JR. 


New Year Potpou rri 


The Report — Federal Aviation Commission 


ITH the New Year it is our prediction and hope 

that there will come a new deal for aviation all 
around. 1934 was a year of crisis—a year of intro- 
spection and reconnoitering It was a case of Stop, 
Look and Listen—of looking backward and starting 
anew. And in spite of it all American aviation has 
forged ahead 

The Federal Aviation Commission is now writing 
its report to the 74th Congress. Without doubt it will 
contain recommendations which will have a far-reach- 
ing influence on every phase of flying. If it doesn’t, 
the disappointment will be profound from every angle. 
There is no let-down like the let-down where confi 
dence has been reposed. We refuse to countenance any 
suggestion that the report will be a whitewash—a 
rehash—a political gesture. Our confidence in the 
Commission's personnel and their ability and sincerity 
of purpose has been and continues to be unqualified. 

With the product of many weary months of per- 
sonal investigation, supported by broad experience in 
many phases of endeavor, supplanted by testimony of 
some two hundred authorities in every branch of civil 
and military aeronautics, the members of the Presi- 
dent's Commission go about the task of preparing their 
report. It is a vital, all-embracing task. No doubt 
exists in the minds of those who have watched the 
work of these men, or who have had experience with 
those forces working within them, that the recommen- 
dations now being prepared will have an unprecedented 
influence on the future of American aviation. 

In the ten years past, the recommendations of the 
old Morrow Board have had a hand in the progress. 
Its work led to organized programs of development 
through which our Army and Navy aviation grew to 
their present state and the foundation of our civil 
aviation under the wing of the Department of Com- 
merce was laid. It stands to reason that the results 
of the present Commission's efforts will be even more 
far reaching 

Aeronautics has completely outgrown the structures 
erected for it by the Morrow Board. The aim of the 
present Commission is not only to come abreast with 
this evident development, but to foresee for the future 
and lay down a set of policies which will serve as a 
guide to future growth, taking into consideration both 
the government and the private support of aeronautics. 


It is practically positive that the present Commission 
will recommend the formation of a permanent non- 
partisan commission to take over the regulation of all 
phases of aeronautics, including the rate-making duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Without dis- 
paraging in any way the plan of the American Bar 
Association to seek to bring about a permanent admin- 
istrative court of some forty judges whose work would 
be apportioned by groups to some specific portion of 
the federal endeavor, it is respectfully submitted that 
a permanent aviation commission is the only course 
that seems a logical solution of the present enigma. The 
reputation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is unsullied. Its integrity is beyond question, yet its 
scope and experience has been necessarily associated 
with older forms of public transportation and it is 
unfair to ask its members to attempt to understand, 
in addition, all the special problems peculiar to aviation. 
There would be a subconscious conflict of interests 
forever present in the administration of an aviation 
policy by a body heretofore concerned chieflly with 
railroads. While it may not be now apparent, aviation 
is a powerful potential source of competition to the 
railroads—both from the mail and passenger stand- 
points. The basis for promulgating rate structures on 
the airlines is so different from the basis on which 
railroad rates are based, that it would be entirely difh- 
cult, if at all fair, to expect men accustomed as they 
are to one scheme of things, to give an unbiased and 
unprejudiced consideration to the problems of aero- 
nautics on their own particular merits. The present 
tendency among some high officials is to suggest tem- 
porary (a few years’) handling of aviation’s problems 
by a special aviation commission, eventually turning 
the job over to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This approach should be exactly reversed. It seems 
wisest to allow the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to officiate while the hiatus is being spanned, ultimate- 
ly, and as soon as possible, turning the entire problem 
of federal administration over to a specially formed 
commission, solely and exclusively for aeronautics, 
including the problem of rate structures. 


It is regarded as most unlikely that the Commission 
will recommend any merging of Army and Navy avia- 
tion activities, or any recommendation of the creation 
of a separate department of military aviation. Should 
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the commission show such independence as to recom: 
mend such a course, it does not follow at all that the 
recommendation would be successfully enacted into 
statute. Cognizance should be taken of the power of 
the Army and the Navy in the Halls of the Congress. 

More specifically, we do expect the Commission to 
advocate federal co-operation in a planned program of 
commercial lighter-than-air development, in order that 
we may keep abreast of foreign progress in this field. 
We would not be aghast if this recommendation asked 
Federal construction of airships to be operated by 
commercial interests in international commerce. 

But more optimistically, we feel that whatever rec- 
ommendations are made, and it is to be emphasized 
that the resport is due in February, they will be based 
upon research as thorough and painstaking as any 
which have been made by the Government in the days 
gone by. To the everlasting credit of the Commission's 
personnel, let it be said that they have been unsparing 
in their efforts and conscientious to a fault in their 
search for fundamental information upon which to 
base their recommendations. No official survey in the 
history of aviation in the United States has been so 
exhaustive. 

American aviation has been a battleground since a 
year ago this coming February. Rivalries, jealousies, 
political envy and strife have gnawed at its vitals 
Without exception, the industry is looking to the frui 
tion of the Commission’s labors. Impatiently, the 
American public awaits the results. Only by a state 
ment of broadest policy will the Commission have ful 
filled its function. Since it does not follow that its 
recommendations will be enacted verbatim into statute, 
the Commission should go the limit in outlining policies 
on the broadest scale, leaving to the Congress the job 
of ironing out the compromising and controversial de- 
tails of the legislation itself. 


College Flying Groups Perfected 


NATIONAL group of 150 college flying clubs 

plan to confer in Washington each year. The 
creation of these clubs to co-ordinate existing aviation 
activities in American colleges and universities, and 
for the promotion of an annual national intercollegiate 
aviation meet and planning conference scheduled for 
annual convocation in Washington, was perfected in 
December after a meeting with Federal aviation lead- 
ers. A national four-point program was agreed upon 
which it was hoped to effect a stimulation of aviation 
study and flight training among undergraduates. 

The program, in brief, proposes: 

1. Holding of an annual intercollegiate aviation 
meet during the last week of June. 

2. Inauguration of an annual national college-for- 
flying conference. 

3. Formation of a national organization committee 
to work in co-operation with the N.A.A. in the pro- 
motion of college aviation activities. 

4. Formation of a national organization committee 
to take out a national intercollegiate charter in the 
N.A.A., similar to the National Racing Pilots’ Chap- 
ters. 

William D. Stromeir, Secretary of the Amherst Fly- 
ing Club, was elected chairman of the new Under- 
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graduate Committee which will co-operate with the 
N.A.A. 

This is no doubt the beginning of a movement of 
far-reaching importance and consequence. It means 
a quickening interest in aviation in those vital spots 
where interest is most needed. Contests approved for 
the annual meet include bomb dropping, dead stick, 
precision flying and “paper chasing” contests. Dan- 
gerous races are taboo. 

The Loening Intercollegiate Flying Trophy was pre- 
sented to the University of Minnesota Flying Club by 
Edward P. Warner, Vice-Chairman of the Federal 
Aviation Commission, at the recent meeting. Harvard 
Flying Club has been winner three times and the Wil- 
liam and Mary Flight Club once. 

The great schools of the South and Southwest, sit- 
uated as they are within the bounds of nature's greatest 
gifts to aeronautics, should, above all others, associate 
themselves with and become an integral part of this 
commendable movement. 


The Capital Leads 


ASHINGTON again leads the nation, this time 

in the celebration of Aviation’s thirty-first birth- 
day in paying tribute to Orville and Wilbur Wright. 
Easily among those cities competing for first prize, 
Washington took to the air on December 17th in an 
unprecedented aerial celebration. Several thousand 
planes were represented following radio addresses by 
four members of the President's Cabinet. 

The Nation’s “winged tribute” was arranged by 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air Commerce, with 
the co-operation of Federal aviation chiefs and the 
heads of flight organizations. For nearly an hour, the 
air above Washington was replete with airplanes, for- 
mations visible in every direction. 

Outstanding was the maneuver of the Air Corps 
when its planes passed over the route followed by 
Orville Wright and Benjamin D. Foulois, then a 
Lieutenant in the Signal Corps, now Major General 
and Chief of the Air Corps, in the world’s first cross- 
country airplane flight—from Fort Myer to Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,—a distance of about ten miles. 


Model Airport for Nation’s Capital 
Proposed 


FTER many months of woeful waiting, squab- 
bling, bickering, petty politics, major politics, 
cross-files and back-fires, the idea seems to merge vic’ 
torious that Washington is to have an airport worthy 
of the Nation’s Capital. The recent proposal to con- 
script Potomac Park of Cherry Blossom fame for an 
airport, stirred up a hornets’ nest of protest and it now 
appears that the President has taken a hand. He seems 
determined that Washington shall have an airport, 
probably the finest in America—one that could well 
serve as a model for other metropolitan areas. 
Washingtonians derive a great satisfaction when the 
President speaks with finality. In the first place, the 
President is a go-getter and he generally sees his de- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Vignettes of the Month 


Readers’ contributions to this column invited. 


No Brain Truster 


“Gene Vidal is a member of the New Deal—but 
not a brain truster. Mr. Vidal is in the legitimate end 
of the business.”——Will Rogers 


Inside 


The interior of the commodious Martin flying boat 
is more luxurious than any plane of the past. Twenty 
tour passengers might sleep in either double or single 
berths, converted from beautifully upholstered settees 
Three compartments make up the interior arrange 
ment. A spacious, well-furnished club lounge divides 
the forward compartment from the sections aft. Loung 
ing chairs, a desk, bookcase, and a central table are 
provided. For night use it may be converted cleverly 
into two dressing rooms, with the table becoming two 
wash basins, completely equipped with plumbing. In 
flight, the cabin will be more quiet than a Pullman 
car 


To the List of Aeronautic Phenomena, Add: 


1. A radio conversation has been conducted be 
tween an East Coast radio station in the United States 
and a plane flying over Persia no less than 8,100 miles 
distant 

2. The Lindbergh Beacon in Chicago has a light 
of two billion candlepower; the carbons in its arc must 
be changed every one’and one-half hours. A news 
paper can be easily read by its light fifty miles away 

Our smaller communities in the United States 
mark the identification of their town 
upon the roof of some likely building or water tank 
for the purpose of aiding airmen—even though the 
government at one time offered to furnish the labor 
Why this should be, no one can definitely answer, 
other than municipal laziness, indifference and lack of 
initiative are at their best. Ordinarily, dwellers in 
our smaller communities are the most hospitable on 
earth and cannot do enough for one in case of trouble 
If we could but convince them that they could not 
only help avoid trouble, but actually save lives by 
identifying their communities for airmen who become 
lost, any efforts and reiterations will not have been 
in vain 


simply will not 


Automatic 


More than one hundred Sperry Pilots have already 
been ordered by air lines and will be in service early 
in 1935. The Pilot is the result of more than twenty 
years of development of automatic airplane control 
Its control unit is mounted in the instrument board 
and has a net weight of but sixty pounds. Its control 
gyros are the Artificial Horizon and Directional Gyro 
It is flexible in its action, permitting maneuvers to be 
made while in operation. It can be disconnected in 
stantly if necessary or overpowered by the action of 


the human pilot. Relieving the pilot and co-pilot of 
the physical burden of flying, it minimizes fatigue and 
permits more attention to be given to radio, navigation 
and other details of flight. 


Below the Equator 


The last leg of the international air lines network 
was made a reality in December, joining every conti- 
nent of the globe by air. 


The Duke of Gloucester sent the first two north- 
bound planes on their way inaugurating service on 
the longest airline—12,846 miles—from Brisbane to 


Lond mn. 


The new line is sponsored by the Australian Govern- 
ment and is operated by the Quantas Empire Airways. 
A plane a week will be operated between Australia 
and Singapore, connecting at that point with weekly 
British service to London. Australia thus becomes the 
last continent to be brought within the air network. 
She is now within twelve days of London. 


Post & Turner 


It's generally understood that Wiley Post and Ros- 
coe Turner are out to swap duties, Post to fly trans- 
continental, and Turner to make two flights around 
the world, one at the Equator and one over the Polar 
regions. Post will take to the stratosphere in nego- 
tiating the flight from Los Angeles to New York, 
striking at Turner's record of ten hours and three min- 
utes. Turner protests that he does not desire to break 
the speed records around the world, but rather that he 
is interested in collecting accurate and valuable weather 
data with observation work on flying conditions and 
flying fields. It appears that 1935 will not be a dull 
year for the pioneers. 


Export 


Aviation’s export business in planes and parts almost 
doubled during the first ten months of 1934 compared 
with the same period in 1933. Four hundred and 
sixty airplanes valued at $7,913,208 for 1934's first 
ten months compared with three hundred and forty- 
four planes valued at $4,741,093 for 1933. Total 
value of planes and parts for 1934 reached $14,- 
549,712. 


A King Craves an Airplane 


The boy king of Yugoslavia wanted an airplane from 
Santa Claus more than anything else for Christmas. 
In that desire he shows himself a normal and healthy 
young male lusty for a little action outside the medi- 
ocrity of formality and everyday life. Many more 
members of the sterner sex both young and old in- 
wardly cherish the desire to fly. The King can afford 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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“Not Too Technical” 


Simple Stresses in Aircraft 


By George Carroll 


VER since the introduction of airplanes, and all 

aircraft for that matter, there has been widespread 
talk among laymen at large exhibiting a great lay fear 
of airplanes. The reason presented in the majority of 
cases, if any reason at all could be given other than 
pure prejudice, centered around the phenomenon that 
airplanes “looked too flimsy.” Many wouldn't fly be- 
cause the airplane does not come up to the popular 
conception of inherent physical strength. Especially is 
such the reaction when the average layman sights the 
carcass of an uncovered structure. But to allay such 
fears and misconceptions in the lay mind and to dimin- 
ish a negligible amount of misinformation it is neces- 
sary to study the question and find how designers and 
builders of aircraft incorporate strength into their 
products. The past years of aviation development have 
given up a wealth of knowledge in dealing with 
stresses, and the subject of building strength is an inter- 
esting one, adapted to a not-too-technical treatment. 


Wing Carries the Load 


For our purposes, we shall use as an example a 
light, conventional type high-wing monoplane having 
a wing area of 100 square feet, a gross weight of 
1,000 pounds. Offhand, it would appear that half < 
ton would be an exceedingly great load for such a 
small wing to support. But such a consideration is 
hasty without a consideration of the evenly distributed 
stresses and the proper distribution of the weight in- 
volved in effecting a sturdy and strong flying machine. 

We find that by dividing the number of square feet 
of wing area into the number of pounds to be sup- 
ported that we arrive at the weight actually supported 
by each square foot of the wing’s area. In the case of 
our example, one square foot of wing surface supports 
ten pounds of the gross weight of the plane. From 
this figure alone the load is, after all, not so great as 
might be imagined. 

Since the wing of conventional construction usually 
consists of two spars as designated in Figure 1, we 
note that the spars are located in the positions where 
each spar carries approximately evenly distributed loads, 
thus relieving the wing of stress at any one point, 
that would be equal to the total load if applied at any 
one point. The front and rear spar carry approxi- 
mately one-half the load each, dependent of course on 
the spar’s location. The load is picked up by the ribs 
and is distributed to the spars as main members, as 
shown in the cross section view of the wing in Figure 
1. The ribs are spaced at intervals along the spars. 
In our example we find that ribs are spaced in 12- 
inch intervals. 


~ 


Transmission of Stress 


Since the load is transmitted from ribs to spars, the 
spars in turn transmit the load to the points of attach- 
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ment on the fuselage, which are either directly on the 
fuselage or on the cabane of the structure. Inasmuch 
as our example is a thin wing monoplane, it is neces- 
sary to brace the wing at an outer station, connecting 
to the fuselage, usually to a point about 60 per cent 
of the half wing span as illustrated in Figure 2. For 
our instance we shall use the strut braced wing juncture 
located approximately at the 60 per cent station out 
on the wing. It is evident with this construction that 
part of the load on the wing will be borne by the 
center point of the cabane, and a large portion will 
be taken at the 60 per cent station and transmitted by 
the strut to the lower part of the fuselage. So by 
simple physical laws and simple mathematics which we 
shall not attempt to cover in this treatment, it can 
be readily appreciated and figured how much load is 
actually applied in a structure as the type shown, 
which, when in actual figures, will prove surprisingly 
small since each spar is supported by a wing strut. 

So with a 1,000-pound load, the right wing will 
carry half the load and the left wing will carry half. 
Taking the right wing and its half of the load, or 500 
pounds, we find that approximately 300 pounds will be 
carried by the outer section and 200 pounds by the 
inner section of the wing. The two spars within the 
wing will again slice the 200 pounds to 100 pounds 
and the 300 pounds to 150 pounds at each point of 
suspension, further lessening the stresses applied at any 
one point. In actuality, the wing itself is self-support- 
ing—its weight does not enter into stress factors of 
the load carried by the airplane and in our example 
we considered the weight of the wing included in the 
gross weight of the entire craft. 

Too, airworthiness requirements demand that all 
members in an airplane be many times stronger than 
necessary for ordinary flight operations, and it should 

(Continued on Page 30) 








News Briefs 
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Notes From the Industry at Large 


Mail Route Sold 


Three air lines, operating under the temporary air 
mail contracts, transferred their airmail franchises to 
purchasers approved by the Postofhce Department in 
December. Long & Harman, Inc., operating Route 15 
in Texas, was purchased by Braniff Airways, Inc 
Robertson Airplane Service Company, operating Route 
20 from New Orleans, Louisiana, to Houston, Texas, 
sold out to Wedell-Williams of New Orleans. Han 
ford Tri-State Airline, operating Route 16 from Chi 
cago to Pembina, N. D., was purchased by Northwest 
Airlines 

The Robertson and Wedell-Williams deal had been 
pending for several weeks. Illness of Mr. F. H. Robert- 
son of St. Louis, president, confined to his bed and 
unable to take active management of the line, led to 
the sale 

Long & Harman were recently given until January 
1, 1935, to comply with NRA Labor Board rulings 
on pay for airmail pilots. The company announced 
that it would be unable to meet the wage scale. 

In absorbing Route 15, T. E. Braniff, president of 
the company, and his brother, Paul Braniff, announced 
completion of negotiations initiated last summer. 

To Harlee Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, the transfer of the air mail routes marked a 
definite improvement in the air mail service. 


Stearman Plant Ready for Orders 


The Stearman Aircraft Corporation of Wichita, 
Kansas, announced in December that the plant was 
in readiness for the final work order from the Navy 
to begin production of forty-one SN1 type primary 
trainers 

The two-place trainer is equipped with a Wright 
15 Whirlwind engine and has been in Washington 
undergoing final Navy tests. The trainers will be used 
at Cordley Field, Pensaloca Navy land plane training 
field and will see service in training graduates of the 
Pensacola base for land plane experience. The plan, 
now in force, will enable the Navy pilots to fly any 
kind of land or sea plane 

Stearman officials have also indicated their interest 
in receiving a contract from the Army Air Corps for 
student training planes. The Army expects to purchase 
from twenty to ninety such planes in 1935. A plane 
similar to the Navy equipment has been offered by the 
manufacturer 

Final production release by the Navy Department 
is expected immediately after completion of the tests 
now in progress at Anacostia, D. C. 


Crary Directs Traffic 


Reorganization of the trafic department of United 
Air Lines has placed the trafic supervision under 
Harold Crary, who will also maintain his former posi- 
tion as director of public relations in charge of adver- 


tising and publicity. The move became effective in 
December following the resignation of K. A. Kennedy 
as general trafhc manager. 

Paul Wright has been appointed assistant to W. A. 
Patterson, president of the company. Wright has a 
long record in commercial air transportation. 

Pat Gallagher has been named station manager at 
Kansas City. 


Kelly Supplants Smith 


Lee Smith, former Stinson sales representative for 
the Southwest district, has gone with the Airplane 
Development Corporation of Glendale, California. 
John C. Kelly, Jr., has been placed in charge of Stinson 
sales and is filling the vacancy left by Smith. Kelly has 
located in Smith's previous office at the American Air- 
lines hangar on Love Field, Dallas. His appointment 
is temporary pending permanent arrangements, which 
will be announced by the company in the near future. 


Bellanca Factory Busy 


The new 1935 model Bellanca Senior Skyrocket will 
incorporate several changes and refinements over pre- 
vious Skyrocket models, according to the engineering 
department of the Bellanca Company. A more sturdy 
tail group will be initialed. All-metal struts, all-metal 
wing flaps, sturdy and graceful cantilever landing gear, 
larger cabin dimensions, a more streamlined fuselage 
and greater speed are also features of the new model. 

One of the first 1935 models to be ordered will go 
to Cinema-Aeronaut Wallace Beery, who is trading in 
his 1931 Skyrocket. The plane will be equipped with 
the new 550 h. p. Series “H” Wasp engines. It will 
be a de luxe model, the exterior finish being in high- 
gloss Rubicon red with black striping, interior having 
genuine soft brown leather upholstery, and incorporat- 
ing a controllable pitch propeller, streamlined wheels 
and tires, flares, generator, and all late instruments. 


Electra Equipped for Alaska 


Special equipment installed on a Lockheed Electra 
recently sold to a Pan American affiliate in Alaska has 
been completed at the company’s base in Brownsville, 
Texas. The equipment includes nose shutters over the 
front of the engine cowling, ice shields over the fuse- 
lage nose, and mail and baggage racks supplanting 
five seats on the left side of the cabin. 

The new shutters are attached directly to the cowl- 
ing rings and practically shut off all outside air from 
the cylinders as well as from the crankcase. They are 
manually controlled from the cockpit and when closed 
add five miles to the top speed. 

The ice shields, or abrasion shoes, are rubber sheets 
covered with doped fabric and framed with a dural 
strip riveted to the skin of the fuselage for protection 
of the Alclad from ice thrown by the two propellers. 
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Nabell with Ryan 


The appointment of E. G. Nabell as factory super- 
intendent of the Ryan Aeronautical Company was 
made in December by T. Claude Ryan, President of 
the company. Nabell has had extensive aeronautical 
experience particularly in all-metal construction. He 
graduated from Georgia Tech in civil engineering in 
1924 and received Army flight training at Brooks 
Field, Texas, from 1925 to 1926. He was civil and 
structural engineer with the Hugh J. Baker Company 
of Indianapolis and in July, 1929, was made plant 
superintendent for the Atlanta Aircraft Corporation. 
Nabell was formerly in the production department at 
the Lockheed Aircraft Company prior to acceptance of 
his new position with Ryan. 


New Map Series 


The Bureau of Air Commerce sectional airway map 
series for the entire United States will be completed 
before June 30, 1935, according to a recent Bureau 
dispatch. A grant of $508,000 from the PWA has 
permitted the speedy production of the series that 
would ordinarily take about ten years to complete. 
Of the eighty-seven maps in the series, twenty-eight 
have been produced and fifty-nine are yet to be com: 
piled, checked and printed in the next seven months. 
More than one hundred new workers, several new 
airplanes and other new equipment have aided mate 
rially in speeding up the work. 
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Among the personnel engaged on the project are 
T. R. Hurlbut of Hot Springs, Arkansas, mechanic; 
J. R. Ducrest of Broussard, Louisiana, pilot; W. T. 
Miller of Port Orange, Florida, Chief of the Flight 
Section; W. J. Mackenzie of Washington, D. C., flight 
checker; Thomas E. Flaherty, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
pilot; E. M. Haight, Fort Myers, Florida, pilot; Joseph 
F. Read, St. Louis, pilot; E. H. White, Baltimore, flight 
checker; David M. Barkley, Paducah, Kentucky, pilot. 


Directors Appointed 


Following a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the United Aircraft Corporation on December 10, 
announcement was made of the election to the Board 
of Peter M. Fraser, Vice President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and of Thomas F. 
Hamilton, European representative of the United Air- 
craft Exports Corporation. 

Mr. Hamilton has just recently been named Euro- 
pean representative for the export company after sev- 
eral years’ representation for the former United Air- 
craft Exports in European countries. His aeronautical 
training began in 1910 when he taught himself to fly. 
During the war he assisted in Canadian flight training 
and later was engaged in aircraft manufacture in this 
country. After the war he established his own plane 
and propeller manufacturing concerns, which became 
internationally known and ultimately acquired by the 
United Aircraft & Transport Corporation in 1929. 

Mr. Fraser first became affliated with the Connecti- 
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cut Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1908. He was 
elected vice president of the company in 1930 after 
years of varied service and in 1931, he was elected 
to its Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors of the United Aircraft 
Corporation also includes D. L. Brown, George S. 
Wheat, F. B. Rentschler, E. E. Wilson, J. F. Mc 
Carthy, C. W. Deeds, James G. Scarff, F. William 
Zelcer, Malcolm Sumner, E. C. McDonnell, and W. B. 
Mayo. Donald L. Brown is President of the Corpora 
tion and Mr. Wheat and Mr. Wilson are Vice Presi 


dents 


Boeing Scholarships 


The W. E. Boeing Scholarships for aeronautical 
training, which have been given annually for the past 
hve years to college students on the basis of an essay 
contest, will be given again for the school year 1934 
1935. First award is the $5,800 Boeing Airline Pilot 
and Operations Course; second award is the Boeing 
Airline Technician and Amateur Pilot Courses, with 


a tuition value of $1,000. Any healthy male college 
undergraduate in the United States or Canada who 
will write a 2,000-word essay on an aeronautical sub 


ject is eligible to compete for these scholarships. 

Dr. Baldwin M. Woods of the University of Cali 
fornia, William B. Stout of the Stout Engineering 
Laboratories, Detroit, and two other prominent aero 
nautical authorities comprise the National Committee 
of Award for the Sixth Annual W. E. Boeing Scholar 
ships. The closing date for the competition is March 
15, 1935. Complete information about these scholar 
ships can be obtained from the Boeing School of Aero 
nautics, Oakland, California. 


First Air Express 


In its search for the first cash air passenger on a 
regular airline, Pennsylvania Airlines has uncovered a 
string of “firsts” in other lines of flight endeavor. Tony 
Janus and P. S. Fansler operated a line between Tampa 
and St. Petersburg, Florida, which carried the first 
air express on record—a rush shipment of hams and 
bacon, on January 12, 1914. The wire announcing 
the shipment arrived at 12:05 but the flying boat 
brought in the bacon at 11:25. Swift & Company, 
who sold the products, used the transaction as copy for 
a page ad in Collier's for March 7, 1914. 


Gross Directs Lockheed 

Robert E. Gross has been elected president of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to succeed Lloyd 
Stearman, resigned. Gross is also treasurer and chair 
man of the board of the Lockheed company. Carl B. 
Squier, vice president and sales manager, has been 
elected a director to fill a vacancy on the board. 

Stearman resigned recently to devote his entire time 


to aeronautical research 


Ryan Enrollments 


One of the heaviest student enrollments in recent 
months is announced by the Ryan School of Aeronau 
tics. Its present student roster includes representatives 
from seven foreign countries and students from practi- 
cally every section of the United States. The majority 
of enrollments are for the transport pilot's flying 
course, offered with radio beam flying, instrument fly 
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ing, amphibian training, night flying and 2,500 miles 
of extensive cross-country experience. 


Kansas City Brief 


That the Central West and Southwest offer the 
greatest natural advantages available in this country for 
the development of aviation was the theme of the 
brief filed before the Federal Aviation Commission by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Weather conditions, level terrain, long-range flying 
area in every direction, progressive population and 
other factors were mentioned as helpful to any aero- 
nautical enterprise located in the region represented. 
Both military and civil air operations would find ideal 
conditions anywhere in the territory discussed, it was 
declared. 

This brief was filed by Col. R. D. Garrett, general 
counsel of the Chamber of Commerce, and J. L. Par- 
ker, chairman of the aeronautics committee. Repre- 
sentatives of Tulsa, Denver and other cities appeared 
with them to support the presentation. 

The recommendations in the brief included: 

1. A permanent commission in control of all civil 
aviation, including airmail operations. 

Unified control of military aviation. 

Under “Conclusions,” the brief said: 

“In view of the facts set forth and the logical con- 
clusions to be derived, the Central West region should 
be considered in every national and governmental pro- 
gram for aviation. Therefore, the Federal Aviation 
Commission is asked to magnetize national aeronauti- 
cal attention toward the Central region by recommend: 
ing these policies to Congress: 

“1. That all civil and military manufacturing in 
all divisions of aviation, and all training or other 
central bases, particularly those devoted to air defense, 
should be assembled at points remote from easy attack; 
that is, should be concentrated as far inland as possible, 
in order that any coast or border invasion would leave 
our air defense almost unimpaired and able to mobilize 
quickly in full force for defensive action. 

“2. That air transport and airmail operations of all 
types, that all smaller commercial flying operations, 
civil flying clubs, private or military schools in aero- 
nautics, or other aviation operations, in order to receive 
federal aid of any type, must be located with every 
consideration given to greatest safety of operation and 
greatest safety against possible military invasion.” 


New Boeing Course 


Designed to give a maximum training for a profes- 
sional career in air transportation and featuring actual 
apprentice experience, the Boeing Airline Pilot and 
Operations Course has been developed at the Boeing 
School of Aeronautics as a two-year course. Flight 
instruction and lecture and shop classes are conducted 
concurrently. 

A total of 250 hours of flying is offered in nine types 
of training planes ranging in size from small Boeing 
and Stearman two-seat trainers to Boeing mail-passen- 
ger planes and tri-motored equipment. Through spe- 
cial arrangement with United Air Lines, airline pilot 
students are not only given instrument and beam flying 
practice, but likewise receive training in beam landings. 
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The flight program for the training period has been 
formulated to meet the approval of United's chief 
pilots 

First year of ground school consists of the standard 
Airline Mechanic Course, covering four quarters of 
training in the practical aspects of shop work, motor 
overhaul and maintenance, aerodynamics, communica- 
tions, air law, metallurgy, principles of air transporta 
tion, aerial surveying, meteorology, instruments and 
such fields. 

Second year consists of four quarters of advanced 
work, covering training for field service mechanic's 
certificate, aircraft engine mechanic's certificate, air- 
plane metal mechanic's certificate, radio electrician and 
operator's certificate, instrument service mechanic's cer- 
tificate and/or applied design certificate. Much of the 
time during the second year of the course is devoted to 
practical apprentice work in the different fields. 


Aviatrix to Visit Southwest 


Bernardine Lewis King, Los Angeles aviatrix, ex- 
pected to depart for Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
the first of the year on the first leg of a good-will tour 
of the United States. She will bear greetings from 
California’s new Governor, Frank F. Merriam, to the 
Governors of New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and 
to the city officials on her stops within the states she 
visits. 


Foulois Again Under Fire 
The final report of the House Military Affairs Com 


mittee as submitted to Congress after eight months 
of investigation into military procurement methods 
involved two ranking Army officers on graft charges 
and bristled with charges against Major General Ben 
jamin D. Foulois, Chief of the Air Corps, of in- 
efhciency and false testimony. General Foulois was 
not involved in the graft charges and his case was 
distinctly separated from the case of the unnamed high 
ranking Army officers. 

It was indicated that Secretary of War Dern and 
the Federal Grand Jury would press for full exposure 
and stringent action. 

Foulois was accused by the House Committee last 
June for “willfully and deliberately violating existing 
law in the purchase of airplanes and aircraft mate 
rial.” His removal was asked. The Air Chief has not 
as yet been permitted to answer in full the charges 
made against him by the Committee on both occasions. 
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“Off Course” 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the airplane, but is not yet to have it. Many of us 
are free to have an airplane but unfortunately cannot 
afford it. Fondest hopes are that the King might have 
his and that all our own selfish wishes for an airplane 
are realized before the year 1936 rolls ‘round. To King 
and Citizen, the conquest of the air has an indescrib 
able fascination. Man’s frustrated yearnings since the 
days of Icarus and Daedelus are fast approaching 
universal realization. Whether it be a wingless autogiro 
or the coveted “flivver plane,” John Citizen wants to 
fly as does His Majesty, the King—and, in the ver- 
nacular, he wants to do it P. D. Q. 
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Airster Goes to Norway 





OFF TO SCANDINAVIA 


One of the first low-wing. side-by-side, open-cockpit ships to 
be licensed on floats, this Security, folding-wing Airster has 
been shipped to Oslo, Norway, where it will be used in a sea- 
plane school. The scarcity of landing fields and the preponder- 
ance of water facilities on the Scandinavian peninsula makes for 
the utility of seaplane equipment in that part of the world. 


The first Security Airster to be flown as a sea- 
plane was recently equipped with Edo floats and 
shipped to Norway. Approved type certificate was 
granted the Airster by the Department of Commerce. 

Flown as a land plane across the continent by W. B. 
Kinner, President of the Security Company, the plane 
covered the 2,600 miles from Van Nuys, California, 
to College Point, Long Island, in thirty hours. One 
hundred sixty-five gallons of gasoline were consumed. 
An average speed of 8624 miles per hour was main- 
tained. 

The Airster is fitted with Edo model 1835 floats 
and equipped with water rudders. It is powered with 
a 100 h. p. Kinner motor. One of the notable features 
of the ship as a seaplane is the wide track of the floats 
and the relatively low center of gravity which combine 
to give unusual stability on the water and gives the 
“feel” of a larger seaplane. 
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Pilot of the Swamps 


(Continued from Page 8) 


pel of practical aviation. Dr. Hornsby has managed to 
get in about twenty-five hours of solo time and Dr. 
Leonpacher is rapidly building up hours in the air. 
Mrs. Leonpacher studies and flys regularly in prepara- 
tion for her private pilot test, which she expects to 
take very soon. 

All of the hospital staff are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the arts of the air, realizing that it is an 
actual money-maker for their institution and an inte- 
gral element in their medical practice. 

Quietly and without publicity, Glynne Jones, the 
pilot of the Louisiana swamps, has worked hard and 
accomplished much in developing another practical use 
of an airplane in commercial enterprise and at the same 
time has definitely, though unconsciously, spread the 
knowledge and acceptance of aeronautics throughout 
the isolated marsh lands of southwestern Louisiana. 
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News From the Airports and Airways 


Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore participated in the observance of National 
Aviation Dav, held throughout the nation to com- 
memorate Orville Wright's epoch-making flight at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. The air unit of the Maryland 
National Guard participated in aerial maneuvers for 
the occasion. Some private flyers also joined the 
Guardsmen in the maneuvers. The planes met over 
the city, winged their way in a wide circle for half an 
hour, after which they returned to their bases and 
lined up for public inspection. Many laymen wondered 
what was going on when they heard the zooming of 
the planes overhead 

The observance here was not on as large a scale as 
anticipated. Transport concerns, who were willing to 
participate, could not do so because it was stated no 
equipment was available for such participation. Then, 
too, service and operating schedules, especially at this 
time of the year when weather conditions are gener 
ally at their worst, prevented participation. Others 
refrained because of the cost entailed. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


FRANK BERTSCHLER, superintendent of parks and 
the airport, is finding ways and means of making a 
few airport improvements. The buildings are receiving 
a much needed coat of aluminum paint, the fences are 
being painted and a new and substantial mounting 
for the wind sock on the main hanger is being erected. 
This is to replace the pole blown down by a high wind 
recently. 

J. W. CRUICKSHANK, who soloed the Taylor Cub 
last month, has purchased a Porterfield Flyabout and 
expects delivery on it before the first of the year. 
Cruickshank is with the Government Forest Survey 
and will use the ship in connection with his work. 

Inspector M. F. CLARK granted several licenses 
during the past month. He issued limited commercials 
to Opy TURNER, to L. B. MATTHEWs and Miss Lots 
NEEL, owner of the Cub Flying Service. A. C. 
“Anpy’ GiBsON was granted a transport, R. C. Hy 
LAND a private, and Max LEON and PAUL MONTAGUE, 
JR., an amateur ticket 
' The inspector and his wife, together with Harry 
HowzE, aviation department of Humble Oil Company, 
and Georce E. Happaway, editor of Southwestern 
Aviation, were honor guests at the Wing Over Club's 
annual Christmas party. The semi-annual initiation 
was “administered” at the same time to RALPH HALL, 
A. H. Duncan, “Rep” LinpsEY and NEAL PHELAN. 
The party was one of the most successful the club 
has had. Thirty-five reservations were made for the 
dinner and a number of additional guests came to the 
dance which followed the initiation. 

Flying activities are picking up locally. For several 
Sundays past all ships on the field have been in the 
air constantly with student instruction and passenger 
flights. Among new students are three from Orange, 


Texas: R. B. HuBBARD, VALTON LANDRUM anl L. E. 
CHAPMAN. 

Trafhe seems to be increasing on the airport as more 
transient ships make Beaumont an overnight stop. 
Max MILLER’s Waco, piloted by TayLor, is practically 
a Beaumont-New York commuter. Other visitors have 
been: Texas Company, Waco, J. R. Lapin, pilot; 
Snowden Oil Company, Waco; Mrs. SPENCER TRE- 
HORNE, Monocoupe, New York to Brownsville (Mrs. 
Trehorne is a 99°er): Roy R. Taytor, Stinson, from 
Kilgore; GLYNNE Jones, Lincoln P. T., from Lafay- 
ette, La.; May. D. A. YounG, Waco, Pure Oil Com- 
pany; “Doc” Boot, Waco, from Dallas. The Army 
has been well represented the last month by Lt. GENE 
TILLery, Shreveport; Lt. W. L. Gee, Lr. I. M. 
PALMER, and FLIGHT Sct. NEWpDELL, Randolph; Lt. 
J. Hinton from Barksdale; Lt. Farrcuitp, Ft. Crock- 
ett; Capt. ENNts and Lt. Hosss, Houston. 

The Fort Crocket (Galveston) “Aviators” flew to 
our neighboring city, Port Arthur, in fifteen Army 
planes for a football game with the Port Arthur Pi- 
rates. They gave an exhibition flight before the game, 
according to reports from down that way. 

Local pilots revived the ancient game of horseshoe 
pitching in their spare moments. Championship not 
yet decided—if ever. 

Capt. ‘“WiL.ie” HENDERSON, master of the S. S. 
Ruth Lykes, made his Buhl Pup useful recently. Left 
his home in Galveston at 8 a. m., came to Beaumont, 
moved the ship (the steam ship) a mile up the river, 
cashed the payroll and paid off the crew, back to the 
airport and was home in Galveston that afternoon at 
2 o'clock. 

WILEY SULLIVAN has purchased a low-wing Jacobs- 
Spartan and will operate it commercially at the Beau- 
mont airport. The ship was rebuilt and recovered by 
the States Aircraft repair station at Center, Texas. In 
addition to his commercial activities of student flying 
and charter trips, Sullivan will make many pleasure 
trips in his Spartan. 

Nep WI§ILuIAMs, formerly of Houston, has moved 
his base of operations to Lake Charles, La., where he 
is building up a nice class of student pilots. He is 
operating from the old American Airways emergency 
field and makes his headquarters there with the 
Aeronca. 

LUTHER CARUTHERS, Beaumont Flying Service, had 
a very nice sign towing contract during the Christmas 
season. A local jewelry firm advertised their store 
“for gifts’ by the flying signboard and were well 
pleased with the results. A christmas parade was held 
downtown the first week in December and attracted 
the largest crowd ever to assemble downtown. Caruth- 
ers flew the sign over the parade and again the week 
before Christmas hauled it over the city and over 
nearby towns. 

ELLsworTH Sims, former Beaumont pilot, is work- 
ing with GLYNNE JoNEs in Lafayette, La. Increased 
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student business and other activities at the municipal 
airport there made necessary this increase of the staff 
of the flying service. Two privately owned ships have 
been purchased there recently, which just about gives 
the Lafayette airport a full hangar. 

LARRY FISHER is planning on giving Beaumont its 
first downtown aviation service. The office, which is 
expected to open about January Ist, will be located in 
the lobby of the LaSalle Hotel. The Larry Fisher 
Aviation Service will handle airline tickets, charter 
trips, aerial advertising, student instruction and all 
forms of aviation activities. The territory of the firm 
will include Orange and Port Arthur, Texas, and 
Lake Charles, La. 


Chanute, Kan. 


Several deals have been handled through O. E. 
DICKERHOOF, field manager, during the last thirty days. 
Jack LuUSDALE and WILLIAM A. MAIXNER, Mankato, 
Minn., traded their Inland Sport for a Velie mono- 
coupe at Muskogee, Okla. They traded their coupe to 
Geo. BAGLey for his OX Robin. Dick sold the mono- 
coupe to Don CHURCHILL at Nevada, Mo., and sold 
Don’s Waco 10 to Tom LANE, Neosho, Mo. Several 
cars were included in the various deals. Dick has also 
bought a Waco 10 from Mr. BLossER at Concordia. 

Dick took Mr. Lusdale and Williams as far north 
as St. Joe on their way back to Minnesota but was 
forced down by bad weather. Lusdale and Williams’ 
OX Robin is still in Chanute having some work done 
on it. 

IRA GUIER was in and flew his Warner Robin on 
several trips. Mr. Guier is at present working out of 
Oke City and leaves his plane at the Chanute field. 
Ira is a Santa Fe man. 

GLEN McCCoNNELL, theatre owner of Humboldt, 
has purchased an NB-8 Genet-powered trainer from a 
Mr. MARKLEY at McCune, Kan. 

And here it is: Our first marriage report. MERLE 
K. (Smitty) SMITH and MapGE OweEN were united 
in marriage at Coldwater, Kan., Dec. 2, 1934. Smitty 
is now operating from the local field with his Travel- 
air. They spent a short honeymoon cruising around 
the western part of the state and down in Oklahoma. 
Smitty and Miss Owen were schoolmates at Colony. 
Incidentally, this was the Bradley's fourth anniversary. 
Here's hoping you folks lots of happiness in years to 
come. 

lIvAN SPONG has dismantled and stored his Aeronca 
at his home for the winter. He is overhauling the 
motor in the local shop. 

A recent visitor at the local field was the Lycoming 
Stinson ambulance plane of the Heafy & Heafy Ambu- 
lance Service of Omaha. The plane, piloted by J. P. 
GROGAN carrying three passengers en route to Tulsa, 
was forced down by fog at 2 a. m. Mr. Grogan was 
highly complimentary of our night landing facilities 
and said that our beacon stood out for a greater dis- 
tance than many. 

May we remind you of our complete lighting service 
at our field from “dusk to dawn” and radio weather 
reports at the field day and night. Through the cour- 
tesy of VERLIN SMITH, night man. 

CLARENCE Norton, Independence, who has been 
flying the mail from Dallas to Brownsville, is leaving 
for Honduras, where he will fly gold for a mining 
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company. Mr. Norton will fly a Ford tri-motor over a 
seventy-mile trip and will carry two mechanics and 
two spare motors. Here's to you, Clarence! Mars. 
Norton will remain in Independence, 

Ray Jones, Independence, is operating a night 
school in aeronautics open to the public for a small 
fee weekly. Ray is also giving flying instructions at 
Swalley Feld in his Travelair. 

Don Gorr alias Tony CLAus gave the kiddies a 
thrill in Independence at a recent Santa Claus parade 
when he taxied his Kari Keen down Penn Avenue with 
Santa as a passenger. 

Ray Jones and LAWRENCE MILEs, Independence, 
and Ray LAHER and CLarKk STEVENs in their Inland 
Sport provided a pretty spectacle flying in close for- 
mation over Independence and Neodesha in honor of 
the first flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
thirty-one years ago. All of the licensed aircraft at the 
Chanute field were in the air on the morning of De- 
cember 17th. 


Coffeyville, Kan. 


LiguT. GeorGE McGuire, pursuit pilot from Self- 
ridge Field, Michigan, spent Thanksgiving Day with 
his parents here. The lieutenant flew a U. S. Army 
Boeing P-12-C. 

Bad weather the latter part of November brought 
two visiting ships to this port for safety from the 
elements, and both ships arrived the same day. Braniff 
Airways’ southbound Lockheed-Vega, piloted by R. V. 
CARLTON, set down about 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
since Tulsa had a very low ceiling. PAUL BRANIFF, 
head of the Braniff Lines, was one of the passengers 
aboard. Later in the day, a new Beechcraft, being 
flown from the factory in Wichita, to its prospective 
purchaser in Miami, Fla., also landed due to fog. 
Both ships continued to their destinations the following 
morning. The Beechcraft was the first of its kind ever 
here. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE INSPECTOR ALLCORN 
stopped here shortly, en route from Kansas City to 
Bartlesville, where he witnessed WILEY Post's recent 
stratosphere hop. 

ArT INMAN, local pilot, flew pictures relative to 
the Gorell murder case, to Kansas City for the Kansas 
City Star, which paper scored a scoop on other news: 
papers in this section, by having pictures sooner than 
their competitors. Art was in Bristow, Okla., at the 
time barnstorming, upon receiving a call from the 
Kansas City newspaper, he flew his six-place Stinson 
to Tulsa, picked up the pictures, and continued on to 
Kansas City. 

The Beechcraft belonging to the Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 


poration was in for a visit in December. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

American Airlines pilots have given students at 
Meacham Field quite a bit of competition lately, shoot- 
ing landings. They are getting in some practice flying 
the new Douglas airliners that are to be put on the 
Chicago to Fort Worth run soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. HAMMOND, owners of a new 
Waco cabin ship, flew to Wichita Falls to ring in the 
New Year with Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Jones of that 
city. 
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FuRLO WAGNER and Tom LOFFLAND have been 
home for the holidays from the Texas University. Both 
are student pilots but have built up quite a bit of 
time last summer and during visits home, toward their 
licenses. Tom's father owns a new Beechcraft. 

Braniff Airlines purchased Long & Harman's mail 
contract and have taken over their mail and passenger 
service in its entirety. As soon as their order can be 
filled they will have new equipment throughout. So 
far no change has been noted in the original L. & H. 
personnel 

Watt Kine of Graford, Texas, is one of the new 
out-of-town students who visits Fort Worth regularly 
to take instruction 

Daviy B. TRAMMELL, prominent middle-aged law 
yer, who started his flying career only two years ago, 
now flies three distinct types of planes, in attending to 
his business in all parts of Texas. He uses a J-5 Stin- 
son and a Kinner American Eagle for cross-country 
flying and a C-3 Aeronca for pleasure hops around the 
field 

Ep RitcuHey, local flying school owner, gave his 
students a fitting Christmas gift when he presented 
them all with free flying time. 

The Baltimore Sun makes a headline of Miss BETTY 
Sims soloing in five and a half hours, saying she had 
broken a record for her sex. Miss EMity Frazier and 
Mrs. Ep Ritcuey of Fort Worth soloed in less than 
four hours and later both got their Amateur and Pri- 
vate licenses and local papers made a minor news item 
of it. Fort Worth also has two women Transport 
pilots, MARY Owens CAMPBELL and Epwyna Mc 
CONNELL THROI 


Joplin, Carthage, Mo., Activities 


C. K. Kost, who has been taking his training in 
large chunks as we told you last month, has purchased 
an Aeronca and is really piling up the hours. He is a 
married man and to hear him talk on the ground you 
get the impression he is one of the most conservative 
and careful of pilots, and had quite a few hours in 
the Curtiss Junior before attempting to solo. Now in 
his Aeronca he flits all over the country, landing in 
every available field, and does 360’s from 44 feet. His 
theory is that he wants to be prepared for an emer- 
gency in case his motor ever quits him. His aim is to 
fly “low and slow” as he terms it and no amount of 
coaching will change him. To date he has landed in 
almost all the fields around near the Joplin port and 
practiced cross-wind and down-wind landings and take- 
offs from all over the field. 

ToMMY LANE has purchased a Waco 10 and is 
building up time for a private license. 

INSPECTOR KocH of St. Louis dropped in one the 
Carthage port Dec. 12th and was flying one of the De- 
partment’s shiny new Kinner low-wingers. The ship 
really gained the admiration of all and sundry who 
saw it. 

Carthage port had a fair visitor in the form of a 
lady piloting a new Aeronca from the factory to 
somewhere in Arizona. She was lost and stopped in 
for gas and directions. “Gosh!” she commented, “out 
in Arizona we have hills to fly by and in this country 
there's nothing but a lot of little towns on a flat sur- 
face, and they all look alike.” 

MERL CARPENTER is dismantling his Salmson- 
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Carpenter biplane preparatory to taking it into town 
to install his steam motor he has built for it. We are 
matching him with interest for the outcome of this 
venture. 


Kilgore, Tex. 


L. H. CoLtins, Monocoupe representative for the 
Southwest, was an overnight visitor recently. His dem- 
onstration of the new Monocoupe attracted a large 
audience. 

Soaking rains during the past month have improved 
our runways. The field is smooth and a natural, all- 
weather port that never gets muddy. 

Mr. Stewart, Houston pilot, has visited several 
times of late, piloting the Curtiss Air Sedan recently 
purchased by the McDermot Rig Company. Mr. Mc- 
DERMOT and other company officials use the plane for 
business flights. 

Roy TAyLor, Manager of Elder's Field at Kilgore, 
and his brother-partner, “FUupGE’’ TAyLor of the Tay- 
lor Brothers Flying Service, report several flights for 
hunting parties to southwestern Texas. Plenty of deer 
and turkey and good weather meant pleasant trips. 
R. A. FIRESTONE was among those present on a deer 
hunt recently. 

Jack LAPHAM, San Antonio sportsman pilot, came 
through for a visit recently in his new Waco cabin. 
ROLLY INMAN, noted Coffeyville,, Kan., pilot, brings 
in groups of prominent OCS officials almost every 
week in the company’s dark green Spartan. PETE 
BurTON of the Burton Oil Industries dropped in with 
his new Waco for a Kilgore visit. LEE SMITH, repre- 
sentative for Stinson, was a welcome visitor, demon- 
strating the practical and efficient features of the new 
Stinson to an admiring crowd. Ross ILirF of Hender- 
son accompanied Mr. Smith. H. W. SNowDeEn, Snow- 
den Oil Company, piloted by BucK TayLor, has been 
using the field lately in his pretty blue Waco. 

In spite of an extremely low ceiling and spasmodic 
precipitation from a “soupy” sky, the Taylor Brothers 
Flying Service conducted their scheduled observance 
of the Wrights’ first flight on December 17th. The 
flight included Gladewater and Longview. BARNEY 
Haycoop, Jerry Sitton, ERNEST BRANCH, the L. T. 
WHuirTEs and VANCE NOLAN were passengers on the 
Wright anniversary flight. 

I. N. CuisM is keeping up his flying time on the 
Eaglerock operated by the school. BLACKIE DONELLY 
still enjoys those cross-country flights. Doctor Con- 
NOR, owner of a Lambert Monocoupe, still finds time 
to take those daily relaxation flights. J. A. Liner, 
Manager of the Tulsa Hotel, is a star student of 
Taylor Brothers’ School. NOLAN NATIONS is a recent 
addition to the ground and mechanical school. VANCE 
NOLAN is also working in mechanics and expects to 
begin flying shortly. Taylor Brothers have added a 
J-6-9 six-place Stinson to their flying equipment. It is 
being used for charter trips and ambulance service. 
W. A. Tuomas, Longview, was a passenger on a 
charter trip to DeQueen, Ark., Wichita Falls and 
Dallas. A. J. SALLEY chartered a plane for a trip to 
Beaumont. Both trips were flown by Roy TayLor. 

EmBry Hunt came up from Houston in his all-white 
Lockheed Vega, flying a group of Texas Company 
Pipe Line officials over the field. 

Elder's Field, an airport for little over a year, is 
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being steadily improved. With three metal hangars 
and a field office, added equipment consists of gasoline 
and oil dispensing apparatus, telephone, electricity and 
water. Plans are in progress for a fourth and larger 
metal hangar to handle overflow in visiting planes and 


local ships. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Roy Norton of Roswell, N. M., purchaser of a new 
Waco cabin, will be stationed at the Lubbock port 
and will be used by CLiInt BREEDLOVE for charter 
work of all kinds including ambulance service, which 
has been particularly in demand. 

Lubbock flyers observed National Aviation Day with 
ArT CHASE piloting a Spartan, BREEDLOVE piloting a 
Great Lakes, J. H. Yory, a Buhl Pup, and A. F. Ho tr, 
a Travelair. The planes flew in formation thirty min- 
utes over Lubbock. 

Four West Texas cities will soon receive extension 
courses under the direction and organization of PRor- 
J. F. McDona Lp, director of extension service at the 
Texas Technological College in Lubbock. The pro- 
fessor for a course at Perryton makes his out-of-the- 
city calls by airplane, piloted by the airport manager. 
The courses are to be given at Wellington, Colorado, 
Lamesa and Plainview. 


Marshall, Mo. 


Louis RUTTEN brought the Rutten Special to the 
airport and took it into the air for the first time. It’s 
his own creation, being a single-place job with racing 
lines and powered with a Church motor. He had a 
top speed of 115 miles per hour and was all he ex- 
pected from the plane in every way. No adjustments 
were necessary. It flew perfectly from the very take- 
off. 

OLE FAHLIN sold his two airplane, the Robin going 
to Topeka, Kan., and the Pob Joy going to Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Company sold the 
J5 Buhl Airsedan to a pilot in Illinois. WHILLIAM 
PowELL sold his J! Standard to a Mr. GOLDMAN of 
Sedalia, Mo., and is teaching him to fly. 

Ear. B. SMITH is in Marshall having a Genet motor 
installed in his Barling N. B. 3. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Steadily increasing passenger, mail and express busi- 
ness and the inauguration of new services and schedules 
will mean the re-establishment of American Airlines’ 
concentration base for this section in Memphis. 

An annual payroll totaling some $200,000 will re- 
sult from the expansion program, and the return of 
twelve pilots, co-pilots and their families transferred 
from Memphis and Nashville to Fort Worth about a 
year ago will be effected. Six stewardesses will also be 
transferred to this point. 

Mayor Overton, Cor. JAMES HAMMOND, pub- 
lisher of the Commercial Appeal, Cot. J. WALTER 
CANADA and W. Percy McDonaLp, chairman of the 
Airport Commission, were all instrumental in the cru- 
sade to re-establish Memphis as the Airline’s concen- 
tration point. 

New Douglas planes will be placed on the Southern 
Transcontinental route, bringing to Memphis new 
schedules and the finest service to be had in air trans- 
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portation. Epwarp L. HuRLBuRT, city trafic mana- 
ger, and JAMEs O. ConNoR, station manager, will re- 
main in their respective positions for the company. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


I. C. McINNis of Memphis, Tenn., succeeded O. T, 
RIDLEY as manager of Tennessee Sky Harbor. 

Mr. Ridley has managed Sky Harbor since its open- 
ing five years ago, and there has not been a single 
serious accident there during that time. 

Mr. McInnis has been connected with the airlines 
for several years. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Witey Post, champion parallel flyer, has now gone 
in for horizontal records. During this month he has 
made two assaults on the Italian altitude record, and 
from conversation with Wiley we believe that if not 
his first venture, the second was successful in smashing 
this record by at least 1,500 feet. However, Wiley 
intends, in the future, to make further attempts. These 
attempts to also include a more thorough and practical 
study of high-speel possibilities in the stratosphere. 
BiLL BLEAKLEY, manager of the Municipal Airport, is 
sponsoring a plan for one-day-a-month training for all 
reserve flying officers in this territory. Planes are as- 
sembled on one Sunday during each month at Munici- 
pal Field, Oklahoma City, and instruction to the entire 
group follows. A different sales plane will soon be 
announced by the Wiley Post Aircraft Corporation. 
For the first time in the history of aeronautics a con- 
cern is crawling before it tries to walk, as they are 
refusing orders until a definite sales policy is adopted. 

Capt. BENNIE GRIFFIN, aeronautical inspector, is 
spending the Christmas holidays visiting friends here in 
Oklahoma City. 

MajoR JAMES DOOLITTLE and Moss PATTERSON 
were among hunters to leave this month for lodges and 
a few days of banging at the wild fowls and animals 
in Southwest Texas. 

Pop Boss, of the Wiley Post Aircraft, reports a 
$4.60 overhaul charge on his converted Ford motor 
after 410 hours of flying. This flying not only consist- 
ing of student instruction, but several cross-country 
jaunts. 

Roy Hunt, fondly referred to as America’s greatest 
acrobatic ace in Oklahoma City, has accepted a position 
from F. C. HALL to fly his new Lockheed Orion. Roy, 
undoubtedly, will be setting records, and doing big 
things, as it is understood that Mr. Hall has turned 
the plane over to him for just this purpose. 

Oklahoma City’s municipal airport is undergoing 
some extensive brushing up, consisting of new runways 
and a storage shop for gasoline trucks. 

UNcLE Jim BRAZELL reports that while returning 
from Mexico, he was enticed by two gentlemen of the 
Mexican Army to take them for their first airplane 
ride. He further reports that it was apparently the 
wrong thing to do, as he almost ran into international 
complications. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Private plane owners, the air service and commercial 
plane operators of Greater St. Louis joined in honoring 
the thirty-first anniversary of the first successful air 
flight made by Orville Wright in a powered airplane 
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EAGLE’S NEST! 


Our many Flying friends select The 
Blackstone as their own home in Fort 
Worth—because The Blackstone has 
always served them to the best of its 
ability—whether it be delicious food 
— well-kept, comfortable rooms—or 
those tactful little services that a well- 
trained organization can render. Also 
for the fall and winter seasons The 
Blackstone has engaged some splen- 
did dance orchestras to play for 
luncheon and dinner daily, and the 


regular dances. 
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with an aerial program at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport on Dec. 16, and a thirty-minute formation 
flight over the city on Dec. 17. 

Military and commercial planes from Scott Air Base, 
Curtiss Airport, Parks Airport and Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport participated in the mass flight over St. Louis 
and vicinity. Mayor DICKMANN of St. Louis spoke 
on Wright's achievements from a _ radio-equipped 
American Airlines plane while flying over the airport 
and the speech was picked up and broadcast over a 
public address system at the Terminal building. 

The field activities’ committee of the Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport Association, headed by CLiype E. Bray- 
TON, arranged the program. 

As a means of financing the annual Aviation Ball 
in 1935, the aviation division of the St. Louis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce gave a dance at the Gates- 
worth Hotel in December. 

M. L. SiaTeER, line pilot, has been promoted to the 
post of operations manager for the Robertson Airplane 
Service Company of St. Louis. He succeeds Joe READ, 
who resigned to go with the Department of Commerce. 

St. Louis Flying Service, Inc., of St. Louis sold five 
Fairchild planes in the seven weeks ended Dec. 10. The 
Fairchild agency was taken over in April, 1934. 

The condition of F. H. RosBertson, president of 
Robertson Airplane Service Company, who had a 
breakdown in health, is showing improvement follow- 
ing his removal to Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. 

Flying instruction by appointment is making a strong 
appeal to St. Louis business men, says CLAUDE M. 
STERLING, instructor in the Brayton Flying School, 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. Sterling was 
private pilot for O. R. SEAGRAVEs of Houston, Texas, 
before coming to St. Louis. A new Stinson Reliant 
and Kinner Fleet are being used as training ships in 
the Brayton School. 

Joe Letzxas has been made assistant to the St. Louis 
trafic manager of American Airlines, M. P. BICKLEY. 
Letzkas was formerly trafic manager for Braniff Air 
Lines and Bowen Air Lines in St. Louis. 

The newly organized “15 Club” held its first social 
event of the season New Year's Eve, giving a dance in 
the dining room of the Terminal Building, Lambert- 
St. Louis Municipal Airport. The membership has 
been restricted to fifteen men, who are actively con- 
nected with the aviation industry. Each member will 
have the privilege of inviting one couple to the monthly 
social affairs. 

Two Douglas observation planes have been delivered 
and two more will be delivered in January to the 
35th Division Aviation, Missouri National Guard, 
commanded by Major Pui R. Love. 

Parks Air College enrollment for the winter term 
starting Jan. 7, 1935, will surpass the fall term enroll- 
iment, the advance registration in December indicated, 
says Frep C. Parks, college registrar. 

To provide additional facilities for the influx of 
new students, a larger shops division has been installed 
in the Administration Building, which has 32,500 
square feet of floor space, as compared to 22,500 square 
feet in the original shops building. The new shops 
division will be adjacent to the fabric and finishing 
room. 

Parks’ third and newest dormitory building was 
opened to students shortly before the Christmas holi- 
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days. It accommodates seventy-two students and is air- 
conditioned. 

Smooth landings and the avoidance of stunt flying 
before holiday crowds are two important factors in 
building up passenger flying business, says VIRGIL 
“Tex’’ RussELL, former test pilot for the Szekely Air- 
craft & Engine Company, Holland, Mich. 

“Persons who think of making a pleasure flight 
will watch the take-offs and landings of a pilot,” Rus- 
sell said. Russell's 20-year-old wife, Mrs. CARRIE 
RUSSELL, who assists her husband in maintenance of 
his plane, will take an examination in the near future 
for a limited commercial pilot's license. 

The first private ambulance plane in the St. Louis 
area was recently purchased and put into service by 
FrRANcIs LAHEY of Madison, Ill., a mortician. It is a 
Waco and was purchased from Aviation Associates, 
Inc., of Curtiss Airport, East St. Louis, IIl. 


Topeka, Kan. 


Art GogBEL, the famous Dole Race winner and 
now flying for Phillips Petroleum Company, gave us 
a nice exhibition of sky writing last week. The sign 
“Phillips 66,” two miles wide, was visible for many 
miles, and the only criticism we have is that he did 
not land at our airport and give us a chance to look 
him and his Travelair Speedwing over. 

The airplane industry seems to be showing just as 
much progress, and assistant in the national upward 
trend of business, as any other industry of today, and 
W. G. Woop, Aeronca distributor and manager of 
the Topeka Flying Service, wishes to announce the 
sale of the following Aeronca airplanes: C. K. Kost 
of Joplin, Mo.; Dr. Geo. H. HANSEN and FRANK L. 
CUSHING of Hastings, Neb.; Dr. H. S. BENNIE of 
Almena, and Hartey McKess of Rexford, Kan. 
These sales were consummated during the last two 
weeks, and Wood has just returned from the Aeronau- 
tical Corporation of America, at Cincinnati, ferrying 
back two more ships. 

Loure CowcILL, manager of the Lawrence, Kan., 
airport, and two companions were visitors at our port 
Sunday. Louie was flying, without exception, the nic- 
est looking Challenger Robin in this part of the coun- 
try, as it has been completely recovered and overhauled 
from stem to stern. Anyone knowing Louie as we do 
here in Topeka, knows that when he overhauls them, 
the job is really done. 

Russ FINEFROCK, transport pilot of Norton, Kan., 
was a visitor at our airport this week. He says he 
has some excellent prospects for student business at 
Norton and vicinity, and expects to be busy real soon. 

DALE FARRAR, Burlingame’s new Aeronca owner, 
was up and looked very dignified in pushing around 
his “Arnicie.” 

O. E. DickeruHoor, Chanute, favored us with a call 
and incidentally sold his Warner Cessna to JAMEs B. 
BUTLER, Topeka. We hope that Jim will have the 
best of luck with his ship and do a nice business. We 
think he will have both. 

Roy Foster, one of our local pilots, had a thrilling 
event when he had a forced landing with the ship he 
was flying, about three miles from the port. Roy 
made a peach of a landing and we believe this is the 
first forced landing he has had. 
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The Topeka Flying Service has added to their fleet 
of ships a Gypsy Travelair that is certainly in beauti- 
ful condition. The students have fallen in love with 
it as it is certainly an easy ship to fly. 

WINSTON Kratz, Fairchild distributor of St. Louis; 
Mo., gave us a nice demonstration of the new Fairchild 
24. From all appearances this new Fairchild is cer- 
tainly a wonderful ship, and we understand that Kratz 
is doing very well in sales of the new Fairchild. In 
addition to being able to give us a real demonstration 
with it, he has all the earmarks of really knowing his 
merchandise. You rarely see one so steamed up about 
his product, as he is about the Fairchild, but we be- 
lieve he is justified. 

This correspondent wishes to make a correction to 
the effect that in the last issue it was stated that Frep 
GRIEME, working in connection with the Topeka Fly- 
ing Service, was doing considerable photography work. 
This was a mistake as Fred uses Topeka as the base 
of his operations and is strictly in the employ of the 
Government, as Supervising Engineer for Airport De- 
velopment in the State of Kansas. 


Wichita, Kan. 


CriypE Cessna has received an Approved Type Cer- 
tificate on a new four-place cabin job and is starting 
to make deliveries. 

E. B. CHRISTOPHER is now operating the old Swal- 
low Aircraft Company's plant and is manufacturing a 
few of the later model Swallows for sports and train- 
ing purposes. 


Wichita’s new Municipal Administration Building 
will in all probability be dedicated early in January 
upon completion of the project. The building is one of 
the finest administration buildings on any airport in 
the Middle West and will have passenger waiting 
rooms, mail sorting room, ticket offices, offices for De- 
partment of Commerce officials, space for the Weather 
Bureau representative, the Wichita Flying Club, and a 
restaurant. 

Word has been received that the Stearman naval 
training plane underwent tests at Anacostia Field re- 
cently. The ship is the first of forty-one primary train- 
ers contracted for by the Navy Department from the 
Stearman Company. After all tests the company will 
be given a production release by the Navy. Ear 
SCHAEFFER, President of the Stearman Company, will 
remain in Washington during the tests. The plant is in 
readiness for fast production of the entire quota. 


Business is good at the Beech Aircraft Company. 
Four planes, the B17L type, were sold to the American 
Machinery & Foundry Company of New York. An- 
other will soon be well on the way to a business man 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, accompanied by a 
Wichita pilot, Opiz Swope, who will spend a month 
below the equator superintending the assembling of 
the ship and making final tests prior to delivery to its 
owner. Another Beechcraft goes to AMY MOLLISON, 
and ships have been delivered in Holland and in 
Mexico. The Olsen Drilling Company of Tulsa also 
has placed an order. Other orders will require full 
production at the Beech plant for quite some time. 
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New Airport Classification 


FFECTIVE January 1, 1935, only those airports 

serving scheduled interstate air lines will be 
examined for compliance with requirements of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, according to an announce- 
ment by Director of Air Commerce Eugene Vidal. On 
all Bureau navigation maps and Airway Bulletins, air- 
ports meeting the requirements for scheduled air trans- 
port operations will be designated by the use of the 
letter T. Air lines will be authorized by the Bureau 
to operate only from those airports which have met 
these requirements, except in cases of emergency or in 
those instances where the Bureau has granted a waiver 
for such use 

Other airports and landing fields will be listed by 
the Bureau, in information published with respect to 
landing facilities, as follows: Those having hangar 
facilities and service for aircraft will be referred to 
as airports; those having only landing areas and no 
hangar facilities or service for aircraft will be called 
landing fields 

“The Bureau hopes that examination and classifi- 
cation of airports other than those used by the air 
lines will be undertaken by the states,” Mr. Vidal 
said. “We shall publish a suggested draft of airport 
requirements, setting up not more than three or four 
classifications to serve as a guide for the states, and 
shall urge upon them the advisability of undertaking 
this function. A few states have already taken steps 
along the line suggested by requiring all airports with- 
in their borders to hold state licenses. 

“The Bureau's original airport rating regulations 
were intended to apply to all airports. A rating was 
represented by a combination of letters and numbers. 
The fact that an airport had a rating indicated that 
basic requirements had been met. The first symbol in 
the rating applied to general equipment and facilities, 
the second to landing area and the third to aeronautic 
lighting equipment. The ratings varied from A-l-A 
down to D-4-E, and there was an additional higher 
rating of A-T-A for scheduled air transport airports. 
Also, there was a special symbol, X, for use as the 
third character in a rating for an airport where no 
lighting facilities were in operation and consequently 


there was no night flying 


URING most of the period that this procedure 

was in effect, it was on a voluntary basis, and 
airports were rated only when they requested it. Such 
has been the case for the past year and a half. 

“The system was appropriate and valuable when 
adopted several years ago when there were only a 
few airports and there was little basis for predictions 
as to what future developments in aeronautics would 
make necessary in airport design and construction. 
Now, with many more airports, and with more stand- 
ardization in establishment and maintenance of landing 
facilities, it is necessary for the Federal Government 
to confine examinations of landing areas and equip- 
ment to those airports directly concerned with sched- 
uled air line operations. Requirements for those air- 
ports will involve only those features directly linked 
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with safety of flight, and the examinations will simply 
determine eligibility for the T classification. 

“Airports not used for scheduled air line service 
usually do not need the comprehensive facilities re- 
quired at an air line stop.” 

The Scheduled Air Transport, or T classification for 
an airport, will be based upon adequacy and safety 
of the landing area for the aircraft used in scheduled 
operations conducted there, and will be subject to 
alteration, amendment or repeal should that become 
necessary because of different characteristics introduced 
in new air line aircraft. 

Primarily, the airport shall be large enough, and 
have sufhcient freedom from surrounding obstructions, 
to permit aircraft of the types used on the air lines 
to land and take off safely into any direction of wind. 

A chart is to be prepared by the Bureau showing 
the distance required for take-offs and the distance and 
angle of climb required to attain a safe altitude for 
various types of air line craft now in use. When an 
airport is examined for the T rating, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce representative will use this chart to 
determine the distance required for take-off by each 
type of aircraft to be used in air line operations at 
the particular airport. When this has been determined, 
he will check field dimensions and obstructions in the 
near vicinity to make certain that the airport is safe 
for all the air line aircraft involved. 


LONG with this, the Bureau will require that 

the ground be firm and stable, with artificial 
drainage provided where necessary, or that hard- 
surfaced runways be provided. It will specify minimum 
length and width of runways, maximum variation in 
grade permissible, and, where necessary, will require 
obstructions to be removed. 

Airports which now hold A-T-A ratings will be 
considered for the T classifications immediately. Those 
now rated as A-1-A, and used for air line operations, 
will be inspected in the near future to determine eligi- 
bility for the new T classification. 

If night operations are contemplated, necessary light- 
ing will be specified. Air lines are not given authority 
to conduct night operations except from airports hav- 
ing satisfactory lighting. The Department's air naviga- 
tion maps will continue to display the symbol LF to 
indicate lighting facilities at any airports which have 
them, whether or not classified. 


+ + + 


Pilots Sue Airline 


Three airline pilots, L. L. Turner, M. M. Kay and 
G. L. Hays, have filed suit in the 48th District Court 
of Texas against Long & Harman, Inc., of Dallas, 
claiming over four thousand dollars in unpaid wages. 
The three pilots base their claim on alleged repudiation 
of contract made in 1934. 

The National Labor Board recently ruled that the 
air line must meet the established wage scale and make 
payment of all accrued wages by January 1, 1935. 
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Andrews Commands GHQ 


Lieutenant-Colonel Frank M. Andrews has been 
placed in command of the new General Headquarters 
Air Force, which is composed of all tactical units of 
the Army Air Corps, formed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Baker Board. Andrews’ ex- 
pected promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General is 
one of the most rapid advancements in military history. 

The new commander is a southerner by birth and 
graduated from West Point in 1906. He began his 
military service in the cavalry and saw active service 
on the Mexican border with Pershing. During the 
World War he transferred to the Air Corps and dis- 
tinguished himself as a military pilot. He has held the 
position of Commanding Officer of Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, and has experienced recent duty on General 
Staff in Washington. 


+ + + 


The A. C. C. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


accordance with policies formulated and interpreted by 
an executive committee and the board of governors. 
The president is elected annually by the board of gov- 
ernors, and is usually the head of a company in the 
industry. The executive vice president is selected by 
the executive committee. The executive committee is 
elected by the board of governors and the board of 
governors is elected annually by the membership. 

In the election of the executive committee and the 
board of governors care is exercised to insure represen’ 
tation of small companies as well as large and as com- 
plete nation-wide representation as possible. 

The work of the Chamber is done through commit- 
tees appointed by the executive committee. Every 
effort is made to have these committees representative 
of the small as well as large companies and of various 
sections of the country. 


Finances 


As a result of a recent reorganization, the Chamber 
is set up, financed and administered along the lines of 
the leading trade associations in the United States. A 
study of some 289 national trade associations was 
made and used in this connection. The Chamber oper- 
ates under an annual budget approved by the executive 
committee. It has dues at a low fixed amount appli- 
cable to all, thereby making it possible for any company 
to become a member regardless of financial status. Uni- 
form assessments are based on a percentage of dollar 
volume of business, the percentage fixed by the execu- 
tive committee 


Policy 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Ameri- 
ca., Inc., is a service, co-operative organization, oper 
ated for the promotion of aeronautics, and the effective- 
ness of its members. It co-operates with other organiza- 
tions having similar objectives. Its services and facilities 
are always at the disposal of the members, other quali- 
fied business groups, municipal and state authorities, 
United States Government departments, and all mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Northrop’s Navy Fighter 


Vance Breese, Northrop test pilot, flying one of the 
new Navy Fighters, presumably made record time last 
summer over the southern transcontinental air lane, 
He was en route from the Northrop factory in Ingle- 
wood, California, to Washington, D. C. Curious souls 
at the fueling stations along the route were unable to 
glean much information from the pilot concerning the 
plane or the flight. 


In December, Breese took the all-metal, 280 m. p. h., 
low-wing monoplane to 20,000 feet, leveled off and 
negotiated a power dive of 16,000 feet under full 
throttle. To minimize physical pain, his body was 
thoroughly taped prior to the plunge. 

At 425 m. p. h. his airspeed indicator went out of 
commission. A few seconds later, he brought the 
fighter out at 4,000 feet, came on down to receive 
$8,000 from Jack Northrop. 

Satisfied with the Fighter, the Navy has placed an 
order for one hundred and ten of the planes at a total 
cost of approximately two million dollars. 
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i MONOPLANE 





A A “Built-in-Texas” Airplane with 

:: Pursuit Ship Performance— 

$3 Training Ship Ease of Handling — 

$3 Sports Ship Maneuverability— 
= And a Flyaway Price of Less Than $2,000 





ss Kinner Powered Licensed by Dept. of Com. 





2: PERFORMANCE 
DATA 
(With Kinner B-5) 


@ All meta! fuselage, fabric 
covered. 


@ Spruce wings. 
@ Two place. 
@ Airwheels. 
@ Dual Controls. 


TOP 130 m. p.h. 
@ Ailerons constructed of 
CRUISE 115 m. p. h. — tubing and metal 
ribs, 
LAND 40 m. p. h. @ Standard instruments. 
CEILING 16,000 ft, | @ Beautiful finish. 


@ Finest workmanship. 
@ Low cost and upkeep. 


CLIMB 1,000 ft./min. 








SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


States Aircraft Corporation 
CENTER, TEXAS 


This Corporation Maintains Approved 
Repair Station No. 56 
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Braniff. Expands 


The purchase by Braniff Airways of Long & Har 
man’s air mail Route 15 connecting Amarillo, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Waco, Houston, San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville resulted in the extension of 
Braniff service from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Braniff has been operating air mail Route 9 between 
Fort Worth and Dallas to Chicago via Oklahoma City, 
Wichita, and Kansas City since the awarding of tem 
porary contracts last year 





PAUL BRANIFF 
His line extends from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 


United States’ Leadership 


How the United States leads the world in commer 
cial air transportation was illustrated by United Air 
Lines in a comparison of its 1933 record with the 
operations statistics from leading European companies 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


United alone flew approximately as much mileage 
during 1933 on its New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast 
and other routes as did all lines of France, Germany 
and Great Britain combined. The U. S. company car- 
ried approximately half as many passengers as did all 
those foreign lines, and United actually flew as many 
passenger miles as the lines of France, Germany and 
Great Britain. 


In night flying, United demonstrated greatest leader- 
ship, with a record of flying many times more miles 
at night than all European companies combined. 

Comparative statistics follow: 
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EuROPEAN AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 
Calendar Year 1933. 


Miles Passengers 
Company Flown Carried 
France 
Air France 6,201,386 52.163 


Germany 


Deutsche Luft Hansa........ 5,546,837 109,857 
German Air Transport Co. 250,691 6,005 
German-Russian Air Trans- 
port Co. ‘ 754,515 7,174 
Total Germany . 6,552,043 123,036 
Great Britain 
Imperial Airways 1,968,844 54,260 
Other Companies ‘i 669,373 24.810 
Total Great Britain....... 2,638,217 79.070 
Unirep Air LINES OPERATIONS 
Calendar Year, 1933. 
Miles Passengers 
Company Flown Carried 


United Air Lines 14,714,415 127,693 


+ + + 


From Washington 
(Continued from Page 13) 


cisions through. The Capital predicts an end to the 
controversial airport shadow-boxing. It is indeed high 
time. Rival private interests have sawed away at each 
other's throats far too long. Public patience and pride 
has become exhausted. It is finally realized that com: 
mercial aviation has endless possibilities in its own 
right, and in addition aviation has an immense signifi- 
cance in the military defense of the Capital in time 
of stress. Because of its geographical location, Wash- 
ington is a natural Mecca for commercial aviation. It 
should have the finest airport in the world. The money 
is available, the President is willing, and we trust that 
the only remaining stumbling block is the decision of 


location. 
Army Planes to Test Racing Speed 


ORE than 130 Army Air Corps combat planes 

will be sent to Florida for winter maneuvers. 
They will participate in the All-American Air Races at 
Miami on January 10, 11, and 12. The concentration 
of the great air force, one of the first involving great 
numbers of the new types of high-speed fighting planes, 
will result in one of the largest peace-time aerial dem- 
onstrations in a number of years. 

Federal and civil aviation leaders from Washington 
are expected to attend the races, which will be the 
seventh of a series of mid-winter events, drawing com- 
petitors from every state in the Union as well as from 
abroad. Washington also is expected to contribute a 
number of entrants in the annual sportsman pilots’ 
cruise from New York to Miami, ending the race for 
the Henry L. Doherty silver trophy. 
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Airline Travel Climbs 


According to reports from all scheduled 
air line companies in the South and South- 
west, the three months ending December 
31, 1934, established the most lucrative 
three-month period in the history of air 
line transportation for the two regions. 
Gains in express and mail poundage paral- 
leled the large increase in passenger travel. 
In many instances the reports show a de- 
cided advance in special charter service. 
Bowen Air Lines and American Airlines 
reported that 1934 was the best year in 
their history. Other air lines operating in 
the territory are TWA, Inc., Braniff Air- 
ways, Delta Air Lines, Pacific Seaboard, 
Robertson (recently sold out to Wedell- 
Williams), Varney, and Eastern Air Lines. 


+ + + 


Balloon Flight Planned 


Plans for a balloon ascension into the 
stratosphere have been planned by the 
Ridge Stratosphere Expedition of Boston, 
according to a recent announcement of 
A. S Dudley of the Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, Chamber of Commerce, who has been 
asked by the expedition to assist in making 
preliminary arrangements and in gaining 
permission to take off from the Sacramento 
airport. 

The primary purpose of the flight is to 
test pressure devices and instruments in- 
vented by Mark Ridge, John S. Hal- 
dane and Sir Robert Davis. They will 
seek a height of twenty miles. 

At the present time, Wiley Post is on 
the West Coast having his Winnie Mae 
overhauled and equipped with special land- 
ing gear in preparation of his transconti- 
nental stratosphere flight. A landing skid 
is being installed in order to drop his land- 
ing gear at the take-off. 


es, & 
Performance 


A record for regularity in air transport 
operation, comparing favorably with rail- 
road operations, was achieved by TWA, 
Inc., with the planes it operates on its 
coast-to-coast service and between New 
York and Chicago, when it maintained 
99.04 per cent performance during the 
month of November. 

This performance is considerably higher 
than that of the same period last year, and 
was accomplished through the improve- 
ments and developments incorporated in 
the Douglas Airliner, making it feasible to 
fly over or around weather disturbances 
which formerly prevented safe and com- 
fortable operations. 


SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 


LAMBERT FIELD - ROBERTSON, MO. 


Write or Wire for Prices on Any Parts or Service You May Need 





ARTICLE AND DESCRIPTION 


Altimeters, New, Zenith, 0-20000 Ft. 

Altimeters, New, Consolidated AN Dial 

Altimeters, New ELGIN, AN Dial 4 

Axles, Good Used. Challenger Robin, less Fairings 

Books, Milham’s METEOROLOGY, shelfworn adie 

Books, Montieth’s SIMPLE AERODYNAMICS, shelfworn 

Blue Rock Tite Seal, Half-Pound Tube........ _ 

Cowling Studs, 4” Heads, any length shanks........ 

Compasses, HULL Auto Type with Compensator... 

Compasses, PIONEER, Good Used, Various Mountings 

Compasses, ELGIN, New, latest type, flush mounting . 17.50 
Compasses, HUSUN, APERIODIC, Real Navigation Instruments 60.00 
Crankcases and Sections for practically any engine at lowest prices.. Write 
Crankshafts for Kinner, Szekely, Warner, Wright, Challenger, etc.. Write 
Connecting Rods for any engine at lowest prices. ... Write 
De Vilbiss Touch-Up Outfit complete with gun and tank...... 12.00 
Earth Inductor Compass Indicetor Only, Good Used 8.00 
Fyr-Fyter Quart Refills for Extinguishers. Keen one on hand 

Goggles, CEBE High Grade Curved clear lens, a good quality 

Goggles, All American Optical Goggles Stocked at Standard Prices Write 
Grommets, Pyralin Drain Patches, Standard Size, per 100 

Hammers, Machinists Ball Pein, Hickory Handles, 8 oz. weight 

Helmets, Summer Weight, Finest Gabardine Sateen Lined 

Helmets, Fall Weight Finest Gabardine, Sateen Lined 

Helmets, Winter Army Spec. Gabardine, Lined, Puffs 

Ignition Cable, Plain or Shielded, all sizes, Lowest Prices 

Instrument Panels, Consolidated Type B, Complete... 

Instrument Panels, ELGIN, Tach., Alti., Temp., Oil Press. 

Kemick, Finest Black Exhaust Stack Paint, Quart Cans 

Landing Lights, 6” Lens, Streamlined, Pair 

Maps, Rand-McNally Latest Edition Air Trail Maps, each. 

Maps, OHMAN Scale Relief Map of U. S., 27”x39”, Regularly $17. 50 
Magnetos, SCINTILLA MN5, MN6, MN, VAG9, PN5, PN6... 

Magnetos, New B.T-H for DR British Gipsy, without Imp. Coupling 20.00 
Magnetos, New B.T-H for DH British Gipsy, with Imp. Coupling 28.00 
Magneto Parts for all of above Magnetos at Lowest Prices... —_— 
Magneto Overhaul Work and Trade-In at Lowest Prices........... .. Write 
Magnetos, BOSCH, New AM-1 Booster Magnetos = 

Masking Tape, M-M-M Finest Scotch 1” wide, 72 yd. rolls... 

Master Rods for all engines at Lowest Prices... 

Oleo Struts, Used, Good, for Challenger Robin. Only two. 

Oleo Struts, type CV-20, wood as new, only two. Each. 

Primer Pumps, LUNKENHEIMER, Complete......... 

Primer Pumps, LUNKENHEIMER, Less shut-off cock... = 

Pistons and Piston Rings for all engines at lowest prices 

Pressure Gauges, U.S. Gauge Co., 0-30, 0-50 or 0-60 dials, New.... 
Pressure Gauges, 0-120 for Consolidated type B panels...... 

Pressure Gauges, 0-120 standard AN dial, Consolidated, New.. , 
Propellers, Metal, Design 5B1 for Challenger, Lycoming, Continental 95. 00 
Propellers, Metal for J-6 330 H.P. and similar engines........... ‘ 125.00 
Propellers, Wood. Des, 61-C Paragon, for Warner, used.... 19.00 
Propellers, Wood, Des. D-560 Supreme for Kinner, New, os 24.00 
Propeller Blades, Metal, any propeiler at Lowest Prices......... Write 
Radio, Westport 1932, used, good, complete........... . 47.50 
Radio, Westport, 1932, same as above but Remote ‘Control... 57.50 
Radio, RCA, good used, complete, Remote Control......... ma 39.00 
Rate of Climb Indicator, New, Complete with Vacuum Bottle : 

Spark Plugs, New, MOSLER M- 1 Mica, about 50 of them at...... 

Spark Plugs, New, BG IXA, Xtra Gap, about 30 of them at....... 

Spark Plugs, New, Champion No. 7, about a dozen of them at........ 
Spark Plugs, New, Champion Al-64, about a dozen of them at 

Spark Plugs, HURLEY-TOWNSEND, all models, standard prices.... 
Spark Plugs, B.G., all models at standard prices 

Spark Plugs, CHAMPION, all models at standard prices.. 

Starters, ECLIPSE Series 16 Hand Inertia for Challenger, “Used... 

Starters, ECLIPSE Type E-80 Direct Cranking Electric Starter... 

Starters, Heywood Injection, Complete, used, good... me 
Strainers, STROMBERG Genuine Gascolators, new - 

Sun Goggles, American Optical Finest Gold Filled Sportelas, case 

Sun Goggles, A-O Hy Grade No. 2, Zylonite Frames..... 7 ; 

Sun Goggles, A-O Hy Grade No. 3 Zylonite Frames... = : 

Sun Goggles, A-O Hy Grade No. 4, Zylonite Frames.. ee eS 

Sun Goggles, A-O SLIPOVER, use with spectacles... : 

Switches, SCINTILLA EA, New, Highest Quality Switch... 

Switches, CLUM high quality Single Ignition, New.. 

Travelkits, Standard First Aid Kits, finest quality 

Tabs, Ignition Wire Identification Tabs, save time, dozen a 
Tachometers, Jones, New, in original boxes, 2:1 or 1:1 ratio......... 
Tachometers, TEL, 2:1 ratio, Chronometric, 0-2400 RPM 

Tachometers, RELIANT, 114:1 ratio, Centrifugal 

Thermometers, A.C., non-luminous 

Tail Wheels, 10x3, slightly used, good, only ‘two ‘of them at.. ; 

Tires, only one each, A-1 used, 750x10 and 850x10, bargains at. 

Turn and Bank Indicators, used, less Venturi tubes, small dial 

Turn and Bank Ind‘cators, used, less Venturi, new large dial 

Spinners, for wood props, aluminum, 8”x4”, new. 

Solder, KESTER ALUMINUM in handy shop can size. 

Solder, KESTER cored wire, in handy 18” lengths, 3 lengths. 

Ultra Fuzon finest Aluminum exhaust stack paint, quart 

Vellumoid Gasket Sets for all engines constantly in stock 

Valves for all engines at Lowest Prices induvaitentl 








Record Year for Fleet 








THE F-10 FLEET 


Nineteen thirty-four proved to be a banner year in 
export sales of the Fleet, according to the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, manufacturers at Buffalo, New 
York. 

Foreign orders for the Fleet taken during 1934 
totaled 102 complete units, equipment and material 
tor 20 to be manufactured under foreign license, and 
approximately 15 equivalent airplanes in spare parts. 
The corporation enters 1935 with orders for 20 addi- 
tional planes and with prospects for at least equalling 
the 1934 record export volume. 

Twenty-five of the planes manufactured in 1934 
were equipped with the British DeHaviland Gipsy 
Major 130 h. p. engine, for European use. Ninety- 
seven were or will be equipped with Kinner engines, 
principally the B-5 model 125 h. p. with some utilizing 
the R-5 160 h. p. model. Of the total 122 planes, 
120 are for governmental services. 


New School at Dallas 


Lou Foote, former air mail pilot, has established a 
flight and ground training school at his shop and 
hangar on Love Field, Dallas. His courses include 
the transport pilot's, limited commercial, private, ama- 
teur and AGE mechanic's course. Combined flight and 
mechanical courses are also offered at Foote’s school. 
William Timm has received his limited commercial 
ticket, Walter Henslee of Farmersville will take his 
AGE license within a few weeks; W. R. Scroggins of 
Jacksonville has soloed, and Dick Cree of Dallas has 
signed the student roster 


Habit 

Ted Weaver, T. W. A. pilot flying between Grand 
Central Air Terminal in Glendale, California, and the 
Municipal Airport in Kansas City, Missouri, seems 
to be setting a bad example for his fellow flyers. 

He has been breaking eastbound schedule records 
with regularity 

The regular flying time for the “Sky Chief™ is eight 
hours and forty minutes. Ted covered the route one 
trip in six hours and two minutes and on his next 
eastbound schedule he made it in five hours and fifty- 
eight minutes 

He says if he ever gets a good tailwind, he is liable 
to cover the 1,474 miles distance in a lot less time. 
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Not Too Technical 


(Continued from Page 15) 


be pointed out that added strength is ever present, 
thereby blasting the inhibitions of many laymen. 


Weight Distribution 


Since we have discussed the major points of stress 
distribution, we can go further into the problem with 
a consideration and study of weight distribution within 
the structure or main body of the airplane. In Figure 
3 we see most of the stresses applied on our illustrative 
high-wing monoplane. Note the three prominent cen- 
ters of gravity designated “CG.” It should also be 
noted how the struts carry the stresses to the center 
section or cabane struts on to the wing. As we are 
now viewing but one side, we must remember that the 
stresses are equally divided and the other side of the 
plane carries its proportionate share. Therefore it is 
readily evident that the stresses applied are taken care 
of and the absence of any “flimsy” construction, most 
apparent in any moderate aircraft, is effected by the 
scientific application of load distribution. 

In Figure 3 the arrow points along the interplane 
bracing struts illustrate the direction of the stress except 
in instances where there is a tension point marked by 
the letter ““T™” on the topside members of the fuselage. 
The tension along these points is taken care of by the 
main struts of the wing which transfer the stress to the 
wing at the juncture points. For example, the weight 
of the motor, well forward of the rest of the plane, 
causes a definite stress to exist along its mountings. 
The directional arrow points downward indicating the 
direction of the pull. But this stress is carried to the 
cabane struts and thence to the wing. 


Motor Thrust 


Also, the thrust of the propeller comes into action 
and develops considerable tension which is transmitted 
through the fuselage bracing members as far back as 
the rear attachment point of the wing to the fuselage. 
This condition introduces compound stresses into all 
members forward of this attachment point of wing 
bracing. It is evident that beyond this rear attachment 
point, very little, if any, stress exists and since most 
of the drag in the airplane is produced by the wing 
(which we noticed in previous discussions was turned 
into lift), all stresses are transmitted by means of 
struts and bracing members to the airfoils. 

Likewise the wing struts that join on to the bottom 
of the fuselage relieve the fuselage members of consid- 
erable stress. The inter-fuselage bracing minimizes the 
stresses applied near the seating quarters, or at the 
center of gravity points behind the engine as designated 
in Figure 3. The direction of the arrows clearly dem- 
onstrates the transposition of undue stress on any one 
point of the main structure. 

Thus we see that the airplane designer and builder 
take care of stress problems in their problems just as 
the bridge designer or the builders of modern sky- 
scrapers build strength in their respective projects. 
And the airplane builder actually incorporates more 
inherent strength than required by the most abnormal 
flight conditions through scientific calculations and the 
application of modern materials. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 





For Sale 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGINE PARTS 

56 Airplanes Wright, J-5, J-6-5, 7, 9 
23 Engines Cyclone E&F, Gypsy 
Generators P&W—Wasp B, C, & D, 
Parker Fittings Wasp Jr., Hornet A-Al- 
Oil Reclaimers A2-B-B1-C 

Safes Kinner—K5-B5-C5 
Parachutes Ignition Harness 
Aircraft Cable Shielded and Unshielded 
Electric Flares Spark Plugs 

Starters and Parts Magnetos and Parts 
Lights—landing, navigation Carburetors and Parts 
Fuel Pumps and Vaives AIRPLANE PARTS 

Oil and Fuel Lines and Stinson—“S” Jr., SMID, 


Fittings SM6B, Trimotors “T”’ and 
Machine Screws, Nails, “or 
Rivets Ford—5AT 
Breeze Radio Shielding Fokker—S.U. and FI0A 
Parts Travelair—4000 


Tools and Shop Equipment Swallow 
Radio Receivers Stearman—C3B-C3MB- 
Radio Parts, R.C.A., W.E., 4CM1-LT-1 

S. C. Pitcairn—PA5-6-7 
Instruments—Switches Fairchild FC2-FC2W2-71 
Propellers and Parts Bellanca Pacemaker 
Goodyear Air Wheel Parts Pilgrim—100A and 100B 


This is not a complete list. Additional equipment is being 
constantly received. Descriptive price lists mailed imme- 
diately upon request covering class of stock in which you 
are interested. Reasonable prices. New engine parts 50% 
off list-—used parts 80° off list. 
ALL BONA FIDE CASH OFFERS WILL BE 
CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 


Please order by part number where possible 


American Airways, Inc., Sales Div., 
Cleveland Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 











WACO F-2, POWERED WITH CONTINENTAL 165. Seventy-five 
hours since major. Total time 240 hours. Always privately 
owned and kept in splendid condition. Haywood starter, instru- 
ments both cockpits. Built 1932. $2250.00 St. Louis Flying 
Service, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





For Sale: Spartan 3-Place Biplane with Wright 
Whirlwind engine, steel propeller, special instru- 
ments. Splendid condition. Can’t last long at $1160. 
Texas Fairchild Sales Corporation, Municipal Air- 
port, Houston, Texas. W.91111. W.91348. 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 





FOR SALE 


Aeronca C-3, motor just overhauled, $825. Lycoming, Kinner, 
J-6, J-5, Wasp parts. One right Aeronca wing. 
RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 
Charter Trips, Student Instruction, 
Aerial Advertising and Photography 


Fort Worth, Texas Meacham Field 











STINSON 8S, WRIGHT J-6-7. 34 hours since major. 68 gallons 
repainted now. Excellent ship for getting in and out of small 
fields. An unusual bargain, $1150. St. Louis Flying Service, Inc. 
An unusual bargain, $1150. St. Louis Flying Service, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: Curtiss-Wright “Junior,” Szekely pow- 
ered. Both ship and motor in good condition. About 235 hours 
on motor and 215 hours on plane. Motor has new reinforced 
erankease. Ship painted red with silver wings. Plane licensed 
to August, 1935. Box 1203, Southwestern’ Aviation. 





TRADE—We will take any licensed airplane in trade on any new 
Fairchild. Send complete details concerning your ship in first 
letter and we will give you estimate of its trade-in value. St. 
Louis Flying Service, Inc., Fairchild Distributors, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
Three place J5 Stearman. In excellent shape, 
never been cracked up. Equipped with all blind 
flying instruments, landing lights, chutes for 
flares, air wheels, tail wheel. Bonded and shielded 
for radio. $1250 cash. Box 1025, Southwestern 
Aviation. 

















STINSON SM8A, LYCOMING POWERED. 540 hours, 190 hours 
since major. Special green leather upholstery, extra gas capacity, 
drift indicator, battery and starter. Just relicensed. Splendid 
condition. $1575. St. Louis Flying Service, Inc., Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





BUHL, WRIGHT 300. Landing lights, flares, radio, blind flying 
instruments, generator. Just recovered and completely recon- 
ditioned. Beautiful blue and red paint job, hand rubbed, glossy 
finish. Relicensed last August. A beautiful ship in excellent 
condition. $1900. St, Louis Flying Service, Inc., Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WILL TRADE late model car for two or three place plane in good 
condition. Give all information about plane in first letter. Box 
121, Southwestern Aviation, 





I HAVE THE CASH for a light plane suitable for building time. 
Either single or two place preferred. Must be in good condition 
and licensed. All information necessary in first letter. Box 123, 
Southwestern Aviation. 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
12 Ford Trimotors, Models 5AT B&C— 
ek Ol} a ee 
7 Stinson Trimotors, Model “T”’— 
Lycoming R-680... Tulsa, Dallas, Nashville, Chicago 
12 Pilgrims, Model 100-A-P&W 
Hornet—B1... Tulsa, St. Louis, Detroit, Ft. Worth 
Pilgrims, Model 100-B-Wright Cyclone 
R-1820E........ --sseeCleveland, St. Louis, Albany 


....Chicago, Buffalo 


- 


3 Lockheed Orions—P&W Wasp S1D1.Ft. Worth, Cleveland 
1 Vultee V-1—Wright SR 1820F-2 Ft. Worth 
3 Bellanca Pacemakers—Wright J-6-9 -.-eeewMMem phis 
1 Stearman, Model 4CM1—Wright J-6-9........................Dallas 
1 Sikorsky, Model S38C—P&W Wasp C....................Cleveland 
13 Stinson Trimotors, Model “U"—Lycoming R680BA 


Chicago, Cleveland, Newark, Boston, Albany, Detroit 


CASH OFFERS are requested to include newly overhauled 
engines installed and “NC” License, D.O.F. Chicago or 
Ft. Worth. 


In the event of export, all such shipments of aircraft will 
be covered by Export Airworthiness Certificates. 


UPON REQUEST we will quote C.I.F. or F.A.S. any desired 
Seaport or D.O.F. where now located. 


Photographs to responsible buyers. 


ALL BONA FIDE CASH OFFERS WILL BE CAREFULLY 
CONSIDERED OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED UPON 
REQUEST 


American Airways, Inc., Sales Div., 
Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Office—Sales Div., 45 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 

















SIE-G Hornet 


( Continued irom Page 11) 


attached to the head in a manner which provides 
greater strength. It is ground with a converging taper 
at the top so as to allow for expansion and provide a 
straight sided bore under nomal running temperatures. 
The demand for reduced fuel consumption has in part 
been met by improved valve design and valve seat 
materials. Austenitic steel valve seat inserts instead of 
bronze are shrunk into the cylinder heads. The exhaust 
valves are faced with stellite and as in other models 


are sodium cooled. The sodium chambers instead of 


being cylindrical are necked down to provide greater 
strength at the section where failure is most likely to 
occur. The head of the exhaust valve has also been 
redesigned to provide for greater flexibility and more 
uniform distribution of stress. 


The pistons and rings are also more rugged and are 
designed for better cooling. Pressure baffles are inde 
pendently supported on the cylinders by means of 
quick detachable spring clips which add considerably 
to flexibility and durability. A cylinder can now be 
removed without disturbing more than the adjacent 


haffles 


Cam, Sump and Hot Spot 


An entirely new cam and cam drive mechanism is 
provided which permits the valve gear to be operated 
at higher speeds with the same degree of safety. The 
cam is mounted on and rotates about an annular ped 
estal or shoulder on the front face of the crankcase. 
This arrangement simplifies construction, reduces the 
angularity of the push rods, provides an outboard bear 
ing for the cam intermediate gear and adds greater 
strength to the crankcase 


The sump on the E Hornet is of new design adapted 
tor use with the automatic rocker box lubrication sys 
tem. The sump has an additional compartment into 
which the oil from the rocker box drains. This method 
of collecting the oil insures complete removal of oil 
from the boxes thus facilitating starting and providing 
for smooth running. The control valve for the Hamil 
ton Standard controllable pitch propeller is on the rear 
face of the sump instead of on the nose station as in 
former models 


A new type of hot spot is part of the standard 
equipment. Exhaust gases are passed through a stain 
less steel manifold cast in an aluminum housing. The 
heated streamlined tube passing through the center of 
the mixture passage produces excellent vaporization 
with low loss of power, thus adding to the efficiency 
of the engine. Because of its compactness this hot spot 
facilitates the installation of a top air intake. 


Crankshaft and Reduction Gearing 


A single row two-piece crankshaft, split in the center 
of the pin, is one of the features of the E Hornet. The 
rear section of the shaft telescopes into the front half 
and is held in angular relation by an increased number 
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of splines. The increase in the number of splines has 
added materially to the ruggedness of the shaft and 
has made the crankpin more nearly a homogeneous 
unit. 

The crankshaft roller bearings have been improved 
by slightly crowning the rollers to prevent crushing the 
hearing races at the edges of the rollers. Although of 
the same type, the design of the reduction gear has 
been simplified considerably over the previous model. 
Greater precision in manufacture has made it possible 
to eliminate the previously used pinion gear equalizing 
mechanism without any sacrifice in reliability. The 
pinion gears are now supported on plain lead bronze 
bearings instead of needle bearings, an arrangement 
which also makes for simplicity. 


Oil Tightness 


Every effort has been made to approach as near as 
possible, complete tightness for the prevention of oil 
and grease leaks. Additional thickness has been applied 
to the flanges on oil pipes, accessory covers and cover 
plates to prevent warping and the consequent leakage. 
Rubber inserts have been provided on cylinder flanges 
and between crankcase flanges to achieve the resulting 
oil tightness which is one of the features of the E 
Hornet. A one-piece push rod cover with packing 
glands and nuts at each end eliminates the old two 
piece type cover and aids toward the achievement of oil 


tightness. 


> > SS 


Flying Clipper No. 7 
(Continued from Page 7) 


miles per hour while cruising should approximate 163 
miles per hour. Its cruising radius as a combined 
passenger-mail transport is set at 3,000 miles and with 
full load as a cargo plane, a thousand miles will be 
added to its cruising range. 

The wing has a span of 130 feet, a chord of twenty 
ind one-half feet and an area of 2,170 feet. Overall 
length is eighty-nine and one-half feet, height is twen- 
ty-four feet. The ship is constructed of aluminum 
alloy with the exception of the engine mounts and the 
highly stressed brackets and fittings which are of heat- 
treated steel. Gross weight is 51,000 pounds. Empty 


weight is 23,190 pounds. 


The cabin, completely soundproofed, will accommo- 
date forty-eight passengers and a crew of six or a total 
of fifty-four. It boasts of a galley, a club room and 
sleeping quarters. 


Among those viewing the tests aboard the State 
Steamer “Governor McLane” were Mr. Glen L. Mar- 
tin; Harry H. Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War; 
Brig..Gen. Oscar Westover, Assistant Chief of the 
Air Corps; Commander Patrick N. L. Bellinger, repre- 
senting Rear-Admiral Ernest J. King; L. C. Milburn, 
Vice-President and assistant general manager of the 
Martin Company. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, techni- 
cal advisor of Pan American, expected to attend the 
initial test flights, was unable to be present. 








I’m not going to make resolutions this year | 


BUT I INTEND TO= 


Travel by air, ship by air and use the 
air mail regularly. 


Become an asset to aeronautics in my 
sphere of individual influence. 


Keep pace with the rapid growth of 
American aviation. 


Keep informed of aeronautical prog- 
ress, particularly in the South and 
Southwest, the greatest flying regions 
in the United States. 


Read Southwestern Aviation every 
month because it is the South’s and 
Southwest’s only aeronautical publica- 
tion and it gathers and prints good 
reading and all the news that should 
be reported. 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF WITH 
AVIATION IN YOUR TERRI- 
TORY—Join the ranks of South- 
western Aviation’s mounting list 


of subscribers. 


N. B.: These intentions (not reso- 
lutions) are only for those aero- 
nauts and potential aeronauts 
who appreciate good reading and 
demand reliable aeronautical infor- 
mation. 


If it happened last month—you’ll find it in this month’s 
Southwestern AVIATION 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


A COUPON 


Southwestern Aviation, 


Ledger Building, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


[| TWO DOLLARS ENCLOSED 
[] SEND BILL 


Gentlemen: 

Please include me as a subscriber for one year beginning with the issue. 
Name Occupation 
Pir ceissiccninncnnnennsecuneecsoueniansenanececestd suubensssestheonsreneabsnennsesienssshiiiiininsinessanaianiaaaanb 


City and State 





EXPERIENCE 


Is a necessary factor for the correct servicing and 


overhauling of your aircraft and equipment. 


BOWEN offers to the private airplane owner the 


facilities of an approved shop which regularly 


; , ; . 7 Motor Service 
services its air line equipment. 


Motor Overhaul 


The same distinctive attention as accorded air line Alsgiane. Qvesbenl 


equipment at no extra cost. Airplane Service 


Instrument Service 
— All Licensed Mechanics — 








—Department of Commerce Approved Shop Certificate No. 231— \ Radio Service 


Shops Located on 


MEACHAM FIELD 
Fort Worth, Texas 


BOWEN AIR LINES INCORPORATED 


Fort Worth-Dallas-Houston-Austin-San Antonio-Corpus Christi-Brownsville 


NOW IN OUR FIFTH YEAR SERVING TEXAS 





